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The Obligation of the Junior College 


| EDITORIAL | 


Where shall the junior college of 
tomorrow align itself? With the 
college or with the high school? The 
fundamental philosophy of the 
movement and the spirit of the 
times require a decision. The issue 
cannot be avoided much longer. 
Fundamental changes are taking 
place in higher education; begin- 
nings of reorganization have been 
started in the senior high schools. 
For three decades the champions of 
the junior college movement such 
as Eliot, Harper, Koos, Proctor, 
Wood, and Hutchins have pro- 
claimed the junior college the cap- 
stone of secondary education. They 
sensed the unmistakable demand of 
the people for continued education 
of youth beyond high school. Dur- 
ing the past three decades the 
growth of the junior college has 
been phenomenal. Public support 
has been obtained; this new school 
has been accepted as academically 
respectable; and it has been set up 
as a distinct administrative unit. 

But despite the advocacy of its 
founders the junior college in the 
main has followed the pattern of 
the liberal arts college. Without 
doubt this pattern was the only one 
that could have been followed be- 
cause of the power of the senior 
college over advanced standing and 
the rigid supervision of accrediting 


agencies. There is another justifi- 
cation that may be cited, namely, 
that the secondary school itself 
failed to see the fuller implication 
of the demand for mass education. 
In fact it may be admitted that the 
junior college took the obligation 
of college preparation on a higher 
level as seriously as the high school 
took the same obligation for admis- 
sion to college. But aside from this 
perpetuation of the status quo, the 
association of the junior college 
with institutions of higher learning 
has been mutually beneficial. For 
the junior college it has meant the 
achievement of recognition, the im- 
provement of the teaching staff and 
material equipment, and the reali- 
zation of the academic success of its 
students. On the other hand, the 
senior college has been benefited 
through clarification of its aims, the 
demonstration of newer types of 
general educational requirements, 
the recognition of popular demand 
for higher education, and the ne- 
cessity of closer articulation with 
the secondary school. 

Both the junior college and the 
senior high school can go on as 
preparatory agencies for higher 
education without heeding the cry- 
ing needs of youth in a social order 
that is equally as calloused. In the 
long run such a policy would be 
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suicidal. The depression years have 
accentuated the upward surge of 
the demands for popular education 
and the scarcity of employment for 
youth. These forces will persist. 
Any person who is conversant with 
the real nature of contemporary life 
knows that the present educational 
complacency must give way to edu- 
cational planning and action. 

The American educator busied 
with administrative minutiae need 
but lift his eyes and see the impli- 
cation in the changing scene both 
abroad and at home. In Western 
Europe two movements are signifi- 
cant. The heartening one is the 
slow, unmistakable demand for uni- 
tary systems of education and the 
consequent abolition of schools 
based on classes. The other fact is 
most disturbing. Education has be- 
come a method of prostituting 
youth to specific economic, mili- 
tary, and chauvinistic ends. In this 
country we likewise witness two 
significant changes. On the one 
hand millions of youths barred 
from worth-while employment are 
crowding into the secondary 
schools, whose primary objectives 
are not attuned to modern needs. 
The inauguration of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration may 
be interpreted, in part at least, as 
measures to care for those youths 
who have found no place in the 
American high school and junior 
college. If these agencies are made 
permanent they can easily become 
a rival secondary school system. 
This would mean the abandonment 
of some of our most treasured edu- 
cational traditions and the utter 
disregard of lessons to be gained 
from mistakes in European educa- 
tional history. Yet these issues 


stand as a challenge to American 
secondary education. 

Regardless of the choice of the 
liberal arts college or of the univer- 
sity, the junior college should not 
ignore its responsibility. The jun- 
ior college, as a secondary school, 
has from its inception been com- 
mitted to the promotion of general 
education of the masses. Its tasks 
are clear. It should re-examine its 
fundamental philosophy in _ the 
light of present-day needs. Of 
late such statesmanlike pronounce- 
ments as those of the Commission 
on Higher Education in California 
and of President L. D. Coffman in 
his Youth and Tomorrow’s Educa- 
tion might well serve as bases for 
action. The junior college should 
encourage and support all efforts at 
experimentation which have for 
their purposes greater democratiza- 
tion of education and determination 
of the meaning of the liberal tradi- 
tion in the light of contemporary 
life. And, lastly, the junior college 
should join wholeheartedly with all 
those forces that look forward to 
reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion. Concretely, the junior college 
should co-operate with the various 
commissions on secondary educa- 
tion of the Progressive Education 
Association, with the American 
Youth Commission, with the Co-op- 
erative Test Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and with 
the Educational Records Bureau. 
These constitute some of the focal 
attempts in secondary education at 
reform and reorganization indige- 
nous to the best in American tradi- 
tion and realistically attuned to the 
demands of current national life. 
The junior college should take its 
full share in these high enterprises. 


J.J. OPPENHEIMER 
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NYA Junior College Library Assistants 





MARGARET MACGOWAN* 


Los Angeles Junior College, with 
4,800 students and a faculty num- 
bering 179, has a library which 
seats 458 in two reading rooms, two 
balconies, and a small faculty study 
room. It is open from 7:50 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. five days a week. For the 
greater part of the day every seat 
is occupied. The book collection is 
now 29,500 volumes, about 65 per 
cent of which are shelved in closed 
stacks. New volumes are being 
added at the rate of about one hun- 
dred a week. 

Given these conditions, and a staff 
of three trained librarians and a 
clerk, it is apparent that a large 
group of student assistants is neces- 
sary in order to serve students and 
faculty at all adequately. After four 
years of endeavor to get the work 
done by the small number of stu- 
dent assistants who could be paid 
from the very limited funds avail- 
able for that purpose, the Federal 
Educational Relief last year and the 
National Youth Administration this 
year have made it possible to give 
much more efficient service by sup- 
plying almost as many student as- 
sistants as can be profitably em- 
ployed. The students who receive 
compensation through these federal 
organizations are those who would 
not be able to remain in college 
without this remuneration. All are 
interviewed by officials on the cam- 
pus appointed for that work, and 


* Assistant Librarian, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, California. 
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must definitely prove their need be- 
fore they can be assigned to work 
projects. Having proved their need 
of this employment, those sent to 
the library for interviews are se- 
lected according to physical fitness; 
good scholastic record in high 
school, if an entering student, or at 
the junior college if a returning 
student; neat appearance; expe- 
rience in libraries, school or other; 
interest in library work; and, for 
some duties, ability to type. Of 
course, it is not usually necessary 
that these students should possess 
all the qualifications listed above, 
but they should have most of them, 
especially for work at the main li- 
brary desk, which requires a con- 
Siderable degree of mental and 
physical agility. 

Always two students and, for 
most hours, three are assigned for 
every hour of the day to work at the 
main desk, where books from the 
closed stacks are given out and 
checked in for library use and for 
home use, and much of the refer- 
ence work is done. These students 
are under the constant supervision 
of a member of the professional 
staff. One student each hour has 
charge of the “hour book room” 
located on one of the balconies, 
where the use of books in especial 
demand is restricted to one hour at 
atime. This work is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the librarian. 
The average number of books han- 
dled per day at the main desk and 
in the hour book room is approxi- 
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mately 500 for home use and 900 
for library use. 

Other student assistants, usually 
two each hour, are assigned to duty 
at the main door of the library, 
where all books, bags, and brief 
cases are inspected as the students 
leave. As a result of this door in- 
spection, which has been in force 
for one year, the last inventory 
showed a decrease of 60 per cent 
in the loss of books. During the 
same period the circulation has in- 
creased 22 per cent. 

Clerical and mechanical work of 
the library offices and workroom re- 
quire the services of other student 
assistants, averaging about one 
each hour. This work includes typ- 
ing, pasting, mending, and filing— 
all very necessary to the smooth 
running of the library. 

Keeping the volumes in order on 
the shelves is, of course, of great 
importance in any library if the 
books are to be located promptly, 
and all the shelves must be “read” 
several times a week. A number 
of students are employed for this 
work, some of whom spend part of 
their seven hours a week in shelf- 
reading, and part in clerical or 
other tasks. 

Still other students are assigned 
to keeping the reading-rooms tidy, 
papers picked up, books and maga- 
zines not in use cleared from the 
tables, and catalogue trays returned 
to their proper places. Finally, one 
man student is employed for so- 
called “odd jobs” —running er- 
rands, unpacking or shifting books, 
and other miscellaneous work. 

Since many of these student as- 
sistants have had little or no expe- 
rience in working in libraries in 
any capacity, training and constant 
supervision are necessary in order 
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to develop efficiency in service. De. 
tailed instruction sheets are pro- 
vided for the tasks of the work. 
room, the door inspection, the 
“hour book room,” and the routine 
of the main desk. These written 
instructions are supplemented by 
verbal explanations and reminders 
whenever necessary. Early in each 
term the librarian calls meetings of 
the door attendants and “hour book 
room” assistants in order to explain 
their duties to them thoroughly and 
clear up any misunderstandings, 

For the student assistants at the 
main desk some special training has 
been found to be necessary, as these 
attendants must “meet the public” 
in the form of students and faculty 
tactfully, be able to give informa- 
tion about the locations of various 
classes of books, know how to get 
information from the catalogue, 
and answer simple reference ques- 
tions. When a student first reports 
for duty here, he is given typed in- 
structions on desk deportment, 
which cover both manners and mor- 
als, and include such admonitions 
as: “Do not chew gum at the desk,” 
and “Do not grant special privi- 
leges to your friends. Any infrac- 
tion of this rule will result in loss of 
work.” All such special instructions 
have been proven by our experience 
to be essential. 

As with the other assistants, early 
in each term a meeting is called by 
the member of the staff who has 
special charge of the desk assist- 
ants for all the students newly as- 
signed to this work. This meeting 
gives a good opportunity for ask- 
ing questions about any puzzling 
matters pertaining to the desk rou- 
tine. At this time a detailed written 
outline is provided each student 
giving the items which he is ex- 
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pected to master if he wishes to con- 
tinue working at the main desk. Al- 
though this is the most strenuous 
and exacting work which the li- 
prary offers for students, nearly all 
of them find it interesting and stim- 
ulating, greatly prefer it, and are 
willing to exert themselves some- 
what to gain the information re- 
quired to continue with it. This in- 
formation includes a_ thorough 
knowledge of the desk routine; the 
locations of all classes of books in 
the library and of the special collec- 
tions; ability to extract informa- 
tion from the dictionary catalogue 
and to explain the purpose of the 
different types of cards contained 
therein; the memorizing of the 
main subdivisions of the Dewey 
decimal classification and a few of 
the other most used classification 
numbers; and the location, arrange- 
ment, and special usefulness of a 
few of the most important refer- 
ence tools. Some independent study 
is necessary to acquire this infor- 
mation in addition to the hours 
spent in performing the work. Ow- 
ing to the nature of the employ- 
ment, it is, of course, impossible to 
require these students to attend 
classes in library science. They are 
given about two months to master 
these rudiments, and then take a 
quite detailed written test on them. 
Those who fail to show a reasonable 
knowledge are not employed for 
desk work another term, though 
they may be given other less exact- 
ing work in the library. We have 
had quite satisfactory results from 
this method. 

Last year a group of our student 
assistants on their own suggestion 
and volition organized a library 
club to serve the library in ways not 
a part of their regular duties and 


for the study of various aspects of 
professional library work. Quite a 
number of the students have de- 
veloped a strong interest in library 
work as a vocation, and some, no 
doubt, will go on to further train- 
ing for it in higher institutions. 

At the present time we are em- 
ploying 43 NYA students for seven 
hours a week in various capacities 
in the Los Angeles Junior College 
Library. We feel that while earning 
money for their textbooks, carfare, 
and other necessary school ex- 
penses, they are performing very 
real and important services for the 
library and for the college as a 
whole—services which it would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to pro- 
vide from the resources of the Col- 
lege unaided by federal funds—as 
well as securing valuable educa- 
tional experiences for themselves. 








These young people going out 
into the world from Lees-McRae 
Junior College will be competent to 
operate a wood-working plant, a 
game farm or farm of any kind, can 
build and operate a grist mill, and 
can build a power dam for any town 
or community that might be in need 
....I1tis in practical service of this 
kind that Lees-McRae is operating 
to the profit of the young men of 
the mountains. — Charlotte, N.C., 
Observer. 





The development of the junior 
college was inevitable as soon as 
educators began to think more se- 
riously about the place that higher 
and secondary education were to 
occupy relative to each other in the 
whole scheme of education.—W. E. 
PEIK, in 1934 Proceedings of the 
National Education Association. 

















Adaptation to Changing Community Needs 


FLOYD P. 


One of the things that we as 
Americans love to do is to standard- 
ize. It is our desire, not only to 
make everything fit in its own par- 
ticular place, but to make every ar- 
ticle, object, or organization so like 
every other in the same class that 
interchanges may be made indis- 
criminately. Standardization has 
entered the junior college field, and 
some so-called educational experts 
have agreed that all junior colleges 
Should be of one type of organiza- 
tion. Whether or not the junior 
college as standardized is able to 
function effectively in a commu- 
nity seems, in their opinion, to be 
of no particular consequence. They 
believe, I presume, that the fault 
lies with the community and not 
with the type of organization, and 
therefore the community should be 
changed accordingly. 

I have been actively engaged in 
junior college work in California 
for the past seventeen years, fifteen 
years of which have been as an ad- 
ministrator. I have found the work 
extremely interesting because, since 
the movement was new, there were 
no beaten paths to follow. It has 
been my understanding that there 
was a general agreement as to the 
underlying philosophy of this latest 
educational movement and _ that 
there were certain broad objectives, 
but that the type of organization de- 
veloped in any particular commu- 
nity should be such as most effec- 


* President, Santa Rosa Junior College, 


Santa Rosa, California. 


BAILEY* 


tively to meet the needs of the 
young men and young women of 
that community. The type of in- 
stitution developed here in Santa 
Rosa is the best type for this sec- 
tion. Whether or not it would prove 
satisfactory elsewhere would de- 
pend upon the similarity of general 
conditions. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Santa Rosa Junior College is 
located in a rural community. The 
junior college district is approxi- 
mately sixteen by forty miles in 
area, has a population of 26,000, 
and has an assessed valuation of 
$26,000,000. Both the Santa Rosa 
and Sebastopol high-school districts 
are included in the Junior college 
district. The college itself is just 
outside the city limits of Santa 
Rosa, which is located near the geo- 
graphical center of Sonoma County. 
Statistics of the State Department 
of Education show that the average 
daily attendance of the high schools 
in the immediate vicinity from 
which we draw our students is 
4,616. 

The Santa Rosa Junior College 
was organized during the spring of 
1918. From 1918 to 1927, the insti- 
tuition was of the high-school de- 
partmental type; from 1927 to 1929, 
of the district type with the Junior 
college district coterminous with 
the Santa Rosa high-school dis- 
trict, and since 1929 the junior col- 
lege district has been a joint one 
including both Santa Rosa and Se- 
bastopol high-school districts. 
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At the beginning the curriculum 
was quite limited. During the 1918 
to 1927 period the faculty consisted 
primarily of high-school teachers 
with no college teaching experience. 
These instructors taught courses 
scattered over the entire six-year 
period (ninth to fourteenth years, 
inclusive), and carried a _ thirty- 
hour teaching load. As a result, the 
teaching in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years was, in my opinion, 
quite inferior. 

An effort was made during the 
early years to conduct the junior 
college on a college level, giving the 
students work, freedom, and re- 
sponsibility in accordance with 
their maturity. Two groups of stu- 
dents were housed in the same 
building with the same faculty, yet 
supposedly different methods of 
teaching and different systems of 
discipline used. As a matter of fact, 
the methods of teaching were the 
same—all of the high-school type, 
and the difference consisted pri- 
marily in freedom allowed, respon- 
sibility expected, and disciplinary 
methods used. During the period 
1918 to 1927, the junior college was 
under a high-school principal (I 
should say principals, for we had 
several), who was in general unfa- 
miliar with and unsympathetic to- 
ward the junior college movement. 
During this period we received ap- 
proximately half our students from 
high schools outside Santa Rosa. 
The high-school rivalry, which in 
this section is quite strong, carried 
Over, and as a result, friction de- 
veloped continually between junior 
college and high-school students. 
Under such conditions, it was only 
natural that friction should develop 
occasionally between high - school 
and junior college administrators. 


The adjustment in every respect, 
as I think is quite generally true, 
was downward. The high - school 
student body outnumbered the jun- 
ior college five or six to one, and 
consequently the entire atmosphere 
was “high-schoolish.” We found, 
too, in our experience, that many 
of the students from other high 
schools would not attend because 
of the fact that they felt they were 
attending Santa Rosa High School. 
The Santa Rosa High School grad- 
uates themselves preferred to go 
elsewhere in order to break away 
from the old environment. 

For nine years we labored under 
very unsatisfactory conditions. Fi- 
nally, in 1927, the junior college be- 
came a district institution. The 
junior college district boundaries 
were coterminous with the high- 
school district. The State Depart- 
ment of Education insisted upon a 
minimum net period of instruction 
of fifty minutes. Since the total time 
of the high-school period, including 
passing between classes, was 45 
minutes, it became necessary to run 
on different schedules, and to dc 
this, a division of the faculty was 
necessary. The teaching load of the 
junior college faculty at this time 
was reduced to fifteen to eighteen 
hours per week, and the teaching 
greatly improved. The other diffi- 
culties, however, remained. In fact, 
an additional difficulty was added 
because of the unequal periods. 

From 1918 to 1929, the junior 
college had grown from an enroll- 
ment of 18 to 280; the high school 
from about 400 to 800. Both high 
school and junior college were 
housed in a building built for 750 
students. Everything purchased 
during the first eleven-year period 
belonged to the high school. The 
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campus, buildings, and equipment 
(both laboratory and library) be- 
longed to them. The entire space 
available was needed by the high 
school. We were paying ample rent, 
but were not wanted and were so 
informed. So, in 1929, the junior 
college district was enlarged, build- 
ings were built, and in May 1931 
we moved into our own plant. 


RESULTS OF CHANGES 


Since 1927, the average natural 
ability of our students has de- 
creased. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, the records made by our trans- 
fers at the University of California 
have shown distinct improvement. 
No doubt there are many educators 
who will feel that our difficulties 
were trivial and entirely unneces- 
sary. Perhaps they are right, but 
several capable, intelligent people 
worked untiringly for years in an 
endeavor to solve our particular 
problem. 

All of us are familiar with the 
fact that the age of youth has been 
advanced and that the educational 
level is being forced upward two 
years. Why, then, should not the 
two years (the thirteenth and four- 
teenth) be added on the eleventh 
and twelfth? I have no objection to 
such an arrangement where practi- 
cal. In this particular locality, how- 
ever, such an organization is not 
practical. Students enrolled last 
year, 1934-35, came from nine dif- 
ferent high schools within the 
county. In size, the high schools 
vary from less than one hundred to 
over twelve hundred; in distance 
from Santa Rosa, from eight to 
forty miles. 

It would be foolish and unrea- 
sonable to expect these high schools 
to transport their juniors and sen- 


iors to Santa Rosa. It would be 
extremely expensive for the Santa 
Rosa junior college district to pro- 
vide the transportation. There are 
two other alternatives: first, each 
high-school district to provide the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years; 
and, second, students to complete 
the eleventh and twelfth years in 
their local districts and attend the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years at 
Santa Rosa. 

The first suggested arrangement 
is impossible. The second alterna- 
tive is the only logical one for this 
and similar districts. Personally, I 
believe that occasional breaks are 
desirable. A checking up, an ac- 
counting, a new environment, a new 
start, in my opinion, work to the 
advantage of the student. In addi- 
tion, I believe a shifting of responsi- 
bility from instructor to student 
must come sometime, but cannot 
come under the same old environ- 
ment with the same faculty and the 
same schoolmates. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 
it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, in a high-school atmos- 
phere with high-school teachers and 
high-school methods of instruction 
used, to teach thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-year students the work that 
they should be taught in order 
easily and effectively to take their 
places in a standard university as 
juniors. It is true that many of the 
smaller institutions are doing very 
fine work at the present time as 
high - school departmental junior 
colleges. I have no desire to cast 
any reflections upon these institu- 
tions. I do believe, however, that in 
general they are dealing with small 
groups of somewhat superior stu- 
dents, and that their success is in 
spite of, rather than because of, the 
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conditions under which they are 
functioning. 


FACULTY JUDGMENTS 


From the very beginning of the 
Santa Rosa Junior College there 
was a general desire upon the part 
of faculty members and students 
alike to be a separate organization. 
From 1918 to 1929 they were un- 
tiring in their efforts to bring about 
this change. Eleven of our faculty 
members who have had experience 
here under both systems have been 
asked to express their judgments on 
their relative merits. The questions 
answered and the replies obtained 
were as follows: 


1. Do you believe that the students 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years could be better served if 
the Santa Rosa Junior College 
were a part of the Santa Rosa 
High School? 

Yes, 0; no, 11 

2. Do you believe that teaching con- 
ditions in general are better since 
the two were separated? 

Yes, 11; no, 0 

3. Is teaching easier? 

Yes, 9; no, 1; no answer, 1 

4. Is the attitude of the students 
better? 

Yes, 11; no, 0 

9. Do you think the separation a 
good thing? 

Yes, 11; no, 0 

6. Has the Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege shown much improvement 
since 1929? 

Yes, 11; no, 0 

7. If you had your choice, would 
you go back to the old manage- 
ment? 

Yes, 0; no, 11 


8. Do you think every junior col- 
lege should be a part of a high 
school? 

Yes, 0; no, 11 

9. Would you continue teaching in 
this junior college if it were 
again made a part of the Santa 
Rosa High School? 

I don’t know; That would de- 
pend on a number of things; Pos- 
sibly; Yes; I would not care to; No; 
Not if I were economically free to 
make a choice; I should not like to; 
Would depend on management and 
personnel; Only dire _ necessity 
would cause me to do so; I presume 
I would. 


The faculty are practically unani- 
mous in their opinions. I believe 
the students familiar with both sys- 
tems would most heartily endorse 
the faculty judgment. 





LOS ANGELES BUILDING 


By a vote of 3 to 1, the voters of 
Los Angeles Junior College District 
approved a bond issue which will 
make possible major improvements 
at the college. Buildings will be 
constructed on the campus in the 
order of their need and such build- 
ings as are considered dangerous 
will be replaced at the decision of 
structural engineers and the admin- 
istration. Definite plans are being 
made at present for a Student Union 
building, the first building to be 
built. Proposed construction will 
begin before March. Other build- 
ings on the rehabilitation program 
are a new administration building 
to replace the present one, a new 
auditorium, and a new science 
building. The allotment for the 
junior college totals $355,850, to 
which the federai government will 
add a grant of 45 per cent. 

















A Course on Food in Relation to Health 


RUTH 


The Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Christian College offered for 
the first time during the school year 
1934-35 a non-technical course 
listed as “Food in Relation to 
Health.” It was designed primarily 
for students who had no specialized 
training in the natural sciences 
upon which the science of nutrition 
is built. It was elected chiefly by 
girls who were majoring in fields 
other than home economics, but felt 
an urge to increase their under- 
standing of the part nutrition plays 
in health and in illness. 

An attempt was made by two 
methods to measure the results of 
the course on those who elected it 
during the first semester. (1) The 
state of health of each student was 
checked at the beginning of the 
course; and the number and kinds 
of illnesses were recorded through- 
out the school year. (2) The food 
selections made by each class mem- 
ber were recorded for a week in the 
beginning of the course, and for a 
week near the end of the course. 
The total calories, protein, calcium, 
and iron, in terms of shares, were 
then estimated, and comparisons 
made to see if better food habits 
were established as a result of the 
study. Although meals are served 
in the dormitory dining-room the 
girls do not always eat of everything 
served. Also they have access to the 
college tea-room and other eating 


* Instructor in Home Economics, Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri. 


MARIE GRAHAM* 


places which many of them visit be- 
tween regular meals served in the 
college dining-room. 

In order to arouse the greatest 
interest in the course, the first step 
in the study was the adoption of the 
following slogan by the class: 


Success is dependent upon mentality 
and personality; 

Mentality and personality are largely 
dependent on health; 

Health is largely dependent on good 
nutrition. 


For each student to estimate the 
effect of such a course on her state 
of health, the first two class periods 
were spent in working out a list of 
indications of a good state of nutri- 
tion. The list (reproduced below) 
included both subjective and objec- 
tive symptoms. Each student then 
rated herself as good, fair, or poor, 
on each point, and sometimes added 
explanatory comments. 


INDICATIONS OF A GOOD STATE 
OF NUTRITION 


A. Subjective Indications 


1. Enjoyment and zest in work 
and play—no feeling of lassi- 
tude 

2. Rested and refreshed in morn- 
ing; only wholesomely tired at 
night 

3. Good appetite, relishes whole- 
some food at regular times 

4. Freedom from pain and dis- 
comfort, including indigestion, 
headache, dizziness 
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5. Mental outlook cheerful and 
confident; freedom from per- 
sistent worry and _ anxiety. 
Nervous system stable—not ir- 


ritable, restless, or morose. 
Happy, contented, self -con- 
trolled 


B. Objective Indications 

1. Eats wide variety of food in 
three regular meals each day 

2. Is content not to eat between 
meals 

3. Activity —takes at least one 
hour vigorous physical exer- 
cise daily without exhaustion or 
discomfort 

4. Mouth: 

a) teeth clean and free from 
cavities, well formed and 
enameled 

b) gums healthy and pink 

c) tongue red and uncoated 

d) breath sweet 

5. Bones: straight and well de- 
veloped, no enlarged joints 

6. Posture: standing, sitting, or 
walking indicates vigor; sleep- 
ing indicates complete relaxa- 
tion 

7. Elimination: no constipation, 
one good bowel movement daily 

8. Rest sound; freedom from in- 
somnia, jerking, tossing, and 
turning 

9. Weight in proportion to height, 
age, and build: zone of correct 
weight — upper limit average, 
plus 20 per cent; lower limit 

average, minus 7 per cent to 10 

per cent 

10. Skin: clear, smooth, soft, free 
from blemishes 

11. Hair: lustrous and not too thin 

12. Eyes: bright and clear, no dark 
circles or puffiness 

13. Finger nails and lips naturally 
pink 

14. Fat beneath the skin firm and 
plentiful enough that skin can’t 
be raised in deep folds between 
the fingers 

15. Muscles firm and strong 


16. Freedom from colds and other 
infections 


The school health records of each 
girl enrolled in the course were also 
checked to determine her state of 
health. Since these records were 
made as a result of physical exami- 
nations upon entrance to the school 
and in the beginning of the course 
in “Food in Relation to Health,” 
they were considered of special 
value. This initial physical exami- 
nation was made by a corps of es- 
tablished practicing physicians, a 
dentist, and a specialist on eyes, 
ears, nose, and throat, assisted by 
the resident nurse and the head of 
the physical education department. 

Results of the initial physical ex- 
amination by those best qualified to 
judge showed the following defects 
which could be influenced by food 
selections: sinus trouble — one bad 
case at the time the course began; 
two cases of eye defects, including 
one slightly infected lid; two were 
overweight 10 and 28 pounds, re- 
spectively; one was underweight 24 
pounds; one whose weight was nor- 
mal reported tiring easily, and had 
very poor posture; two were subject 
to skin infections. 

Additional conditions revealed by 
students in rating themselves ac- 
cording to charts made in class in- 
cluded the following: several head 
colds a year had been the previous 
experience of four students, while 
two others reported that they sel- 
dom had colds; occasional head- 
aches were reported by three; four 
students reported that they felt 
“jumpy” or nervous; four students 
were subject to worry or fear; three 
students reported difficulty in con- 
centration, although the class was 
made up entirely of second-year stu- 
dents who had made the average ad- 
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justment to their school environ- 
ment; two reported resting only 
fairly well at night, and did not al- 
ways feel sufficiently rested after 
sleeping eight hours. 

Although the investigator recog- 
nized the difficulty of measuring any 
permanent value of such a course to 
each individual student enrolled, 
she felt that the following data were 
some indication of its worth: The 
girl with sinus infection had two 
colds during the early part of the 
course, but her health record 
showed no more colds during the re- 
maining twenty-four weeks of the 
school year; another girl who had a 
cold when she started the course 
had no more during the year; four 
students had two colds each during 
the year; aside from the colds re- 
ported, the college health records of 
these students showed only one 
other unhealthy condition—a slight 
mouth infection of one girl for a 
short time. 

In comparison with these girls 
studying “Food in Relation to 
Health,” similar checking was made 
on three second-year students who 
were not enrolled in the course, but 
volunteered to keep dietary records. 
Of these three girls, one was in the 
college infirmary three times with 
colds and sore throat, once with a 
headache, and again with a pain in 
the back. This same girl had been 
reported in good health in the be- 
ginning of the year, was normal in 
weight, and had not suffered from 
colds the previous year. 

The food records showed that 
four girls enrolled in the course and 
one not enrolled in the course al- 
ways ate three regular meals each 
day. Four others seldom ate break- 
fast. Two of these were enrolled in 
the special course and two were not. 


The girl who was enrolled, but 
underweight, was one who never got 
up for her breakfast in the dining- 
room, but ate a pineapple roll or 
drank a glass of fruit juice or to- 
mato juice in her room. She is also 
one of those enrolled who had two 
colds during the year. She ate much 
between meals, but the type of food 
chosen between meals was more 
wholesome during the latter part of 
the course, when it consisted of to- 
mato juice, fruit juice, or ice cream. 
The first part of the course her be- 
tween-meal food consisted of candy, 
cake, or hamburgers; and her diet 
at that time was deficient in iron. 
She drank milk with her meals, and 
usually received an adequate pro- 
portion of calcium. During the lat- 
ter part of the course both calcium 
and iron seemed to be adequately 
supplied in her diet. Her health rec- 
ord indicated a good state of health 
during the last twelve weeks of 
school. 

Of the other three students en- 
rolled in the course who had two 
colds during the winter, only one 
did not eat breakfast, but two of the 
three were in the habit of eating 
nuts, candy, cake, and other sweets 
between meals. However, their diet- 
ary records kept for a week at the 
close of the semester showed that 
one ate less of these foods between 
meals and the other had stopped 
eating between meals altogether. 
This last girl was also drinking 
more milk as her beverage, and had 
stopped using coffee. Both diets 
were usually deficient in iron, and 
the first was deficient in calcium. 
The girl was one of the two who 
were overweight. 

The other girl who was over- 
weight (28 pounds) ate three regu- 
lar meals a day, and refrained from 
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between-meal eating throughout the 
semester. Her only beverage in the 
beginning of the course was coffee, 
but later it consisted of buttermilk 
or fruit juice. Although her weight 
did not vary materially, she ate fre- 
quently of whole grain cereals, and 
q liberal amount of fruits and vege- 
tables. She enjoyed splendid health 
throughout the year, and had no 
colds, other than the one at the time 
of enrollment. 

The girl with sinus infection, 
whose health improved, and who 
had no more colds after the two re- 
corded very early in the year, was 
not one who ate between meals. Al- 
though she used a fair amount of 
fruits and vegetables, her diet was 
usually a little deficient in calcium 
andiron. The only noticeable change 
in her food selections between the 
beginning and close of the course 
was that coffee, which was used to 
the exclusion of milk at first, was 
frequently replaced by milk later. 

Every girl enrolled in the course 
was using more milk at the close of 
the course than in the beginning, 
and those who had used tea and 
coffee at first were either using it 
less often or had dropped it com- 
pletely. Only two continued to eat 
between meals, and even their be- 
tween-meal food changed from rich 
cakes, candies, and nuts to fruits 
and occasionally ice cream. All ate 
more fruit, apparently no longer 
thinking of an orange as a brightly 
colored, attractive globe with a 
pleasing flavor, but rather as a pro- 
tector of teeth and a source of 
health. They became more food 
conscious, and, as they expressed it, 
they couldn’t “be quite as happy 
about eating in a haphazard way” 
as they had formerly. 

One of the most tangible evi- 


dences of the students’ appreciation 
of the course was the fact that they, 
unsolicited, apparently sold _ the 
course to the much larger group 
who made application for it the sec- 
ond semester. Their chief comment 
to others seemed to be, “It is the 
most practical course I have had 
since I have been in college.” It also 
seemed to interest them in home 
economics generally, as all but one 
enrolled in this course elected more 
work in the Home Economics De- 
partment the following semester. 





Has it entered your mind that you 
who are the first students of the San 
Francisco Junior College are pio- 
neers? Has it come to you that you 
and the faculty are today entering 
upon a high adventure? .... It is 
upon the need for faith on your part 
that I wish to place my closing em- 
phasis. You know, of course, that 
the city of San Francisco has faith 
in its youth. The establishment of 
the junior college is just the latest 
manifestation of that faith. But 
unless you who are here today have 
faith in the junior college it were 
better that it had never been cre- 
ated. Let me emphasize that it is 
the institution itself in which you 
must believe. A college is not a 
building, it is not a campus, it is not 
even books and tools. It is the meet- 
ing place of inquiring minds with 
trained intellects. It is the place in 
which truth is sought in science, in 
human relations, in government, in 
the whole outreach of human af- 
fairs. It is with this attitude that 
we who believe in you want you to 
Start today on this adventure in 
education.— From an address by 
EpwWINn A. LEE at opening of San 
Francisco Junior College. 

















Place of Philosophy in the Junior College 


ELMO A. ROBINSON* 


In connection with the work of a 
committee on the employment of 
persons qualified to teach philoso- 
phy the writer made a brief study of 
the teaching of philosophy in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. The data 
gathered are perhaps of sufficient 
general interest to warrant pres- 
entation, accompanied by certain 
interpretations and _ implications 
which they suggest. 

Counting both private and public 
institutions there are over fifty Jun- 
ior colleges in California. According 
to information available to the 
writer in the autumn of 1934, seven 
of the public colleges and ten of the 
private colleges were offering no 
courses in philosophy. This is one- 
third of the entire number, but by 
no means does it represent one-third 
of the registration, since it is usually 
the smaller college which offers no 
courses in philosophy. Among the 
colleges which do offer it the most 
frequent arrangement is to provide 
one instructor, although a few insti- 
tutions have two or three and one 
has five. 

About 44 persons are teaching 
philosophy in California junior col- 
leges. Thirty-four of these replied 
to a postal card questionnaire. Nine 
of those replying have Doctor’s de- 
grees, 21 have Master’s degrees, and 
four have Bachelor’s degrees only. 
These degrees, however, represent 
many fields other than philosophy. 


* Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
State Teachers College and San Jose Jun- 
ior College, San Jose, California. 


Only seven individuals in the group 
have graduate degrees representing 
a major in philosophy. Five have 
graduate degrees representing a 
minor. Fourteen others have had 
graduate courses in philosophy, two 
did not advance beyond an under- 
graduate major, three attained only 
an undergraduate minor, two were 
limited in preparation to some un- 
dergraduate courses, and one to pri- 
vate reading and study. Seven are 
members of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Only two of 
the 34 who furnished information 
are exclusively employed in the 
teaching of philosophy. Usually 
other subjects must be taught in ad- 
dition. The most frequent combina- 
tion is that of psychology and phi- 
losophy. 

So much for the statistical data— 
too meager to furnish the curves 
and correlations that ought to dig- 
nify any essay on contemporary 
education. What modest conclusion 
may one draw? This, perhaps: that 
in their selection of instructors for 
courses in philosophy, executives of 
the junior colleges have not given 
great weight to academic training in 
the subject to be taught. Since the 
writer was himself engaged to teach 
philosophy before he had received 
a graduate degree in that field, he is 
not harshly critical of this tendency. 
He is disposed to think that his 
friend who happens to have a poor 
record in college and _ university 
training in philosophy is possibly 
doing a better job of teaching the 
subject than some of the 33 others 
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whose specific preparation exceeds 
his. Factual knowledge of subject 
matter is not the only mark of a 
good teacher. But after making al- 
lowances for such individual excep- 
tions, one seems justified in assert- 
ing that the teaching of philosophy 
in California junior colleges might 
gradually be improved by giving 
greater weight in future selections 
of philosophy teachers to the sub- 
ject-matter preparation of candi- 
dates. 

Turning from _ instructors’ to 
courses one finds that the most fre- 
quently listed philosophy course is 
“Introduction to Philosophy.” In 
some cases this is described as being 
modeled after the year course of the 
same name offered to freshmen at 
the University of California. Cali- 
fornia regulations provide that can- 
didates for the junior college di- 
ploma may elect a year course in the 
“History of Philosophy,” and many 
colleges list their chief course under 
this title. Seven institutions offer 
both courses. Ethics is taught in 
about a dozen of the colleges, and 
similarly with logic. There are scat- 
tered offerings in aesthetics, meta- 
physics, religion, contemporary phi- 
losophy, and the like. Presumably 
there is considerable variation in 
the content of courses and the 
method of teaching them. To the 
writer this variety of approach is 
not objectionable. Philosophy is not 
one of those subjects which must 
begin with Genesis and pursue a 
fenced highway to Revelation. The 
entrances to the field are many. 
Roads and trails interlace. An en- 
forced uniformity of offerings would 
be undesirable. 

Criticism of junior college offer- 
ings in philosophy arises on other 
grounds than lack of standardiza- 


tion. Before presenting it, however, 
two other matters should receive 
attention. Where should philosophy 
be taught? At one extreme is the 
answer of the university professor 
of philosophy who advised that phi- 
losophy ought to be taught in high 
schools. At the other is the opinion 
that it is only a dialectical game into 
which none but mature graduate 
students shall enter. What shall one 
say? Is philosophy to be limited to 
a remnant of the intellectually elite 
and the educationally elect, or may 
its joys be communicated to that 
worshiper of common sense, that 
famous “man in the street,” who, 
for our purposes, might better be 
known as “the frosh in the quad”? 
Obviously philosophizing is not the 
same activity in the “frosh” as it is 
in the “grad,” but neither is mathe- 
matics or history. One can conven- 
iently call it all philosophy and rec- 
ognize that there are degrees of 
illumination and comprehensive- 
ness as the student progresses. Phi- 
losophy in the junior college should 
be defined inclusively. Anything 
which develops the habit and the 
enjoyment of reflective thinking, es- 
pecially with reference to problems 
of more than passing interest, may 
well come within the scope of lower- 
division courses in philosophy. 
Another question is of fundamen- 
tal importance. Who are the stu- 
dents whom we invite to study phi- 
losophy? What do they want from 
college? To what extent can phi- 
losophy meet their needs? In a pri- 
vately printed study on “The Re- 
lation of Philosophy to General 
Education,” Professor C. J. Ducasse, 
writing with the four-year college in 
mind, lists three classes of students: 
(1) Those with extra-cultural aims, 
for whom study has little or no 
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interest except as a means to gradu- 
ation, and who are satisfied with a 
thin veneer of learning. Students of 
this type are occasionally motivated 
anew during their college days and 
may gradually pass into one of the 
other classes. (2) Those with liberal 
aims. A student of this type seeks a 
training which will enable him to 
“assume responsibility and exercise 
intellectual initiative in the organi- 
zation or direction of any of the 
varied tasks with which he will be 
confronted when he takes part in 
human affairs.”’ He wishes also “to 
understand and appreciate the na- 
ture of those affairs, the interrela- 
tions, and the diverse values inher- 
ent in them.” (3) Those with what 
Professor Ducasse calls technical, 
but which the writer prefers to call 
professional, aims. This group in- 
cludes those who have chosen law, 
medicine, science, engineering, and 
so forth. All of these types are to be 
found in the academic courses of 
junior colleges. But in addition, at 
least in some institutions, there is 
a fourth type—the technical or 
terminal student who plans to com- 
plete his college work in two years 
and then enter some trade or semi- 
profession. 


The usual junior college offerings 
in philosophy are to be criticized for 
their lack of diversification to meet 
the varied needs of students. Judg- 
ing from the writer’s experience, 
few junior college students transfer 
to the university as philosophy ma- 
jors. To be sure, the needs of these 
few should be met by giving them 
an adequate foundation for their 
future work, but the needs of the 
majority of students should receive 
greater consideration. In attempt- 
ing to suggest some of the ways in 
which this may be done the writer 
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will describe his own courses, many 
of which are still in the early stages 
of experimentation. The description 
is not intended as a model for others 
to follow, but as an illustration of 
the kind of modification of the con- 
ventional offerings which may be 
attempted. 

A year course in the history of 
philosophy is offered to meet the 
standards of the academic junior 
college; it is also a required course 
for four-year teachers’ college 
students majoring in English. 
It is elected by a few others. It is 
planned and taught on the assump- 
tion that, for the majority of stu- 
dents who take it, it will be their 
only course in philosophy, either in 
junior college or at the university. 
Consequently it is more comprehen- 
sive and less technical than many 
courses with a similar title else- 
where. Beginning with a two weeks’ 
introduction to philosophy, it in- 
cludes the material of the simpler 
history - of - philosophy texts, with 
the addition of discussions on an- 
cient philosophies other than Greek, 
on how the Church acquired a phi- 
losophy, and on contemporary phi- 
losophy. It seeks to enlarge the 
mental world of the student and fur- 
nish a cultural background for his 
major interests. In the details of the 
plan by which the course is taught 
the needs of all three types of stu- 
dents mentioned by Professor Du- 
casse are kept in mind. Two-year 
terminal students do not usually 
take this course. 

For the student who is unable to 
take a year course and yet wishes to 
sample philosophy, and for the stu- 
dent whose experience in the history 
of philosophy has given him an urge 
for more, there are three one-quar- 
ter courses. All of these are elective. 
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Logic, in the autumn quarter, is the 
most difficult to teach. There are 
only 33 or 36 meetings of the class, 
and the students vary greatly in 
their objectives — physical science, 
social science, and law usually being 
represented. As a more nearly cor- 
rect indication of the emphasis in 
the course the name has recently 
been changed from “logic” to “‘sci- 
entific method.” Ethics, in the win- 
ter quarter, appeals on _ personal 
grounds, irrespective of objective. 
And aesthetics, in the spring quar- 
ter, brings together students inter- 
ested in poetry and other creative 
writing, painting, music, dancing, 
and the arts in general. 

In all this there is nothing of par- 
ticular interest to those two-year 
terminal students who are not men- 
tally equipped or motivated for aca- 
demic subjects. What has philoso- 
phy to offer them? In the fall 
quarter many of this group take a 
practical, non-philosophical course 
in “The Psychology of Effective 
Study.” Last year they were offered 
the opportunity in the winter to 
elect ‘““The Psychology of Thinking”’ 
and in the spring “American Ideals.” 
“The Psychology of Thinking” is a 
mixture of psychology and logic, 
probably much more elementary 
than is usually offered under the 
title of reflective thinking. It fol- 
lows fairly closely the text of E. L. 
Clarke on “The Art of Straight 
Thinking,” with the addition of 
some topics from general psychol- 
ogy. “American Ideals” gives an op- 
portunity for the discussion of top- 
ics of a somewhat philosophical 
nature, with which the members of 
the class already have some ac- 
quaintance. By adapting the work 
to the capacity of these nonacademic 
Students they have been given an 
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introduction to philosophy on a 
level that has meaning to them. 

These illustrations have been of- 
fered, be it remembered, as illus- 
trations and not as models. They 
are intended to suggest ways of 
making the teaching of philosophy 
of greater value to the various types 
of students who come to taste the 
wares in our junior colleges. As to 
whether it is worth while to try to 
teach them any philosophy at all 
there may be some difference of 
opinion. The committee referred to 
in the first paragraph, under the 
leadership of Professor M. T. Mc- 
Clure, is seeking to compile and 
publish some statements bearing 
upon this question. The present 
writer holds that the world is just 
now in need of less prejudice, more 
resistance to propaganda of sundry 
sorts, more reflective thinking, more 
emotional control, more dispassion- 
ate discussion, broader vistas of 
thought. He believes that these ob- 
jectives can be realized in part 
through the teaching and study of 
philosophy. And he believes that 
philosophy ought to be made avail- 
able to all types of students in our 
junior colleges. 





LIBRARY ADVISERS 


Faculty members of San Fran- 
cisco Junior College will act as li- 
brary advisers in the reading rooms, 
according to an announcement of 
Mr. Francis J. Colligan, librarian. 
Representing different departments, 
the library advisers are ready to aid 
students with their library prob- 
lems and to train them individu- 
ally in proper methods of library 
research. They will maintain regu- 
lar hours each week. 














Commercial Education in the Junior College 


EDNA M. 


What is the present status of 
commercial education in the junior 
college? In attempting to arrive at 
an answer to this question, 100 jun- 
ior colleges, of all types in the United 
States, having enrollments of from 
200 to 500 students, were studied. 
Data were collected from 62 junior 
colleges which responded to a blank 
which was distributed to the 100 col- 
leges selected for study. Twenty- 
three junior colleges, out of the 62 
responding, had commercial offer- 
ings of a type deemed adequate for 
the study. In addition to this study, 
all available literature in the field 
was analyzed in an effort to shed 
additional light upon the subject. 

First among the findings is evi- 
dence of the growing importance of 
the terminal function in the junior 
college. It is not putting it too 
strongly to say that the future of 
junior colleges, with the possible 
exception of those institutions which 
are parts of senior colleges, depends 
upon the institutions’ terminal func- 
tion, terminal in both the vocational 
and cultural sense. The findings of 
the study show that there is a trend 
away from purely academic sub- 
jects, especially foreign languages, 


* Head of Department of Commercial 
Education, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver, Colorado. 


1Francis C. Fullenwider, “The Aims 
and Curricular Organization of Commer- 
cial Education on the Junior College 
Level,” Master’s thesis, the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 1932. 


JONES* 


toward the social sciences, fine arts, 
and technical courses. 

Second, in the development of 
the terminal function, particularly 
in the field of commercial education, 
two viewpoints stand out: first, the 
junior college must work out its 
own course, copying neither the pri- 
vate business school, the high school, 
nor the university program; and, 
second, each junior college, to be 
true to the junior college objectives, 
must adapt itself to the needs of its 
own students and to those of the 
community it serves. 

This leads to the third finding. 
Since each junior college has its 
own separate purpose, uniformity 
among the junior colleges as to cur- 
ricula and practice in commercial 
work is not to be desired. The study 
reveals that uniformity does not 
exist. Fullenwider also found this 
to be true in his study of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges.’ 

A contributing factor in this lack 
of uniformity is, of course, the fact 
that the universities and senior col- 
leges, for the most part, do not ac- 
cept commercial credits when they 
are transferred. This lack of recog- 
nition tends to strengthen the indi- 
vidual junior college in carrying out 
its own purposes, and in stressing 
the provision of “usable knowledge” 
and “salable skill” in its commercial 
department. 

The junior college commercial de- 
partment, in order best to meet the 
needs of its particular community, 
should rely, wherever practicable, 
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upon surveys, to a much greater ex- 
tent than it has in the past. These 
surveys should be not only analyses 
of the positions available, but they 
should indicate the type of training 
required and the traits which are 
desirable for the specific position. 

Another finding is that, while the 
commercial department of the jun- 
ior college must prepare its students 
for immediate employment, it can- 
not, at the present time at least, 
ignore the fact that it also, to the 
best of its ability, must prepare its 
graduates for the senior college. 
This is in accordance with the re- 
sults of Kibby’s study.? 

The tendency, it seems, is to en- 
rich the commercial curricula by 
many background subjects. The 
ideal program includes not only the 
skill subjects, but some of the busi- 
ness background subjects as well, 
and as much academic work as the 
student has time for in his schedule. 
There are several reasons for this. 
First, of course, because it is recog- 
nized that the commercial student 
needs a broad training in order to 
be efficient in the position for which 
he is training. Second, students 
are encouraged to take subjects in 
the field of their particular interests, 
partly with the idea of fulfilling the 
objective of the wise use of leisure, 
which is stressed so much at the 
present time. 

Leisure activities, at the boarding- 
school type of junior college, are 
promoted not only through classes 
which are of special interest to stu- 
dents but in many other ways as 
well. For instance, at Colorado 
Woman’s College, where the writer 


2Ira W. Kibby, “The Objectives of Com- 
mercial Education in the Junior College,” 
The National Business Education Quar- 
terly (March 1933), I, 35-39. 


is engaged in the teaching of secre- 
tarial science, there is an apprecia- 
tion hour every week at which all 
types of interests are encouraged by 
varied programs featuring the best 
talent that can be provided. These 
appreciation hours, in addition to a 
variety of clubs, many kinds of 
sports, horseback riding, trips to 
the college’s mountain camp, and 
other forms of student activity, pro- 
vide a well-rounded program. 

In the teaching of commercial 
subjects there is an evident tend- 
ency toward an attempt to develop 
right student attitudes and to try to 
teach students to think. Here the 
instructor has a great responsibility 
but he has an advantage in commer- 
cial subjects, since the motivation is 
much easier than in many other 
branches of work. The students 
generally take commercial work be- 
cause they are interested in it. Then, 
too, they can see that the work taken 
will be of practical use to them, and 
this acts as an incentive. Many 
people say that the way to get stu- 
dents to think is to give them some- 
thing to think about; that emphasis 
should be placed upon observation, 
analysis, and data. Students like to 
be able to see that the subjects they 
are studying have some relation to 
the things in which they are inter- 
ested. Here again, commercial work 
has an advantage, because of the 
many field trips that are possible in 
connection with the work. 

The study reveals that sufficient 
attention is not being paid to the 
matter of the placement of students. 
It is recognized that placement has 
been exceedingly difficult during 
this period when there have been so 
few positions available and such a 
large group of unemployed. During 
normal times it should be consid- 
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ered as a definite part of the work. 
Placement itself should not be the 
sole effort, but a follow-up study of 
those employed should be made to 
see if they are proving satisfactory. 

The findings in regard to speciali- 
zation are as follows: First, the 
number and kinds of specialization 
depend upon the size of the college 
and the nature of the community it 
serves. These factors also influence 
the offerings. The junior college, 
Since it is usually a small school, 
should avoid too many specializa- 
tions which endanger the quality of 
the work offered. Second, the study 
reveals that the junior college, at 
least as far as the colleges investi- 
gated are concerned, is especially 
adapted to the secretarial training 
major, and that this is the field 
most stressed, particularly by the 
women’s colleges. LaDow’ also 
found more specialization in secre- 
tarial practice than in other majors. 
One reason for this is undoubtedly 
public demand; another reason is 
that the trend is to raise secretarial 
training to a higher educational 
level, and the junior college seems 
to be its proper sphere. 

It is suggested in this connection 
that prognostic testing could be 
used to advantage in enabling stu- 
dents to find the field for which they 
are best fitted and in eliminating 
those who are not adapted to the 
work. At the present time, it seems 
that an oversupply of secretaries is 
being trained; that too many stu- 
dents who have no aptitude for the 
work are taking it. Some doubtless 
take the work as the instrument for 
providing them with the means for 


3 Robert I. LaDow, “The Function of 
Commerce in the Junior College,” Master’s 
thesis, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, 1929. 
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continuing their education in the 
senior college. Whether this group 
could be influenced by the results of 
prognostic tests is debatable, espe- 
cially since almost all fields of em- 
ployment are overcrowded. This 
matter of prognostic testing rightly 
belongs to the sphere of guidance, 
which was also considered in the 
study. A guidance program is par- 
ticularly effective in a small college, 

Finally, the present economic sit- 
uation has had an effect upon com- 
mercial education. It appears that 
a dignifying of commercial educa- 
tion may result from the depres- 
sion; that many are looking to com- 
mercial education for a remedy; 
and that there is hope of improving 
business ethics and_ citizenship 
through the proper functioning of 
business courses. To accomplish 
this, some business education for 
everyone is advocated. It would 
seem, therefore, that commercial 
education is about to advance from 
the lowly position that it has held, 
to one of greater importance in the 
junior college curricula. 

By way of summary, it seems evi- 
dent that all of these findings place 
a great responsibility upon commer- 
cial instructors, and offer them un- 
limited opportunity. Their first duty 
is to strive for self-improvement; 
and their second duty is to put their 
work on as high a plane as possible. 
Not only commercial instructors but 
junior college administrators have a 
responsibility. The administrators 
will need to inform themselves in 
regard to commercial education to 
a greater extent than ever before. 
Both instructors and administrators 
should work with the employers in 
their communities to decide upon 
the particular community needs and 
how to meet them. 
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Spanish as a Junior College Terminal Subject 


PAUL D. 


“We are in pain to make them 
scholars, but not men!” William 
Penn, more than two and a half 
centuries ago, thus expressed his 
judgment on the schools of Eng- 
land. The Quaker humanitarian 
perceived that the education of his 
day was designed for the benefit of 
the few who planned to spend their 
lives in erudite pursuits, and that 
little provision was made for the 
vast majority of young people who 
were uninterested in scholarship as 
a career. Yet Penn felt that the fu- 
ture lives of the latter group could 
and should be broadened and en- 
riched by an educational program 
suited to their needs and their 
capacities. Certain farsighted pio- 
neers and leaders in the junior col- 
lege field have perpetuated this 
philosophy. 

The present investigation is an 
effort to shed light upon one aspect 
of this problem—the Spanish cur- 
riculum, particularly as exempli- 
fied in the public junior colleges 
of California. This paper is con- 
cerned with three specific ques- 
tions: Is Spanish on the increase or 
decline as a junior college subject? 
To what extent do Spanish courses 
now offered contribute to the ter- 
minal function of the junior col- 
lege? Has there been, during the 
last five years, any increase in the 
non - college - preparatory offerings 
in Spanish? With these questions 


*Instructor in Spanish and French, 
Damon School for Boys, San Francisco, 
California. 


NATHAN * 


in mind, the writer has made an 
examination of the catalogues of 
30 California public junior colleges. 
The results are summarized in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 


OFFERINGS IN SPANISH IN THIRTY CALI- 
FORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


1934-35 1929-30 
Institutions offering Spanish.. 28 30 
Instructors in Spanish*........ 47 39 
Units of Spanish offered....... 596 564 
College preparatory ........ 519 521 
pe ee eee 77 43 


* The catalogues of a few junior colleges— 
usually the smaller ones—either do not list the 
faculty or do not indicate their subjects; in 
such cases the number is arbitrarily taken as 
one. 


THE FIRST QUESTION 


The first question, which is only 
incidental to the other two, fails 
to yield a conclusive answer. The 
figures indicate very little change 
in the total quantity of Spanish 
offered during the past five years. 
The number of instructors has in- 
creased somewhat, from 39 to 47, 
but the figures are estimated in 
some cases. Some of the instructors 
are known to be on a part-time 
basis, but it is impossible to tell how 
many, or how much of their time 
is allotted to Spanish. Neither are 
there any available data on size of 
classes. 

There is an increase of 32 units, 
or 6 per cent, in the combined offer- 
ing of Spanish; but this increase, 
from 564 to 596 units, is so small 
as to be practically negligible. On 
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the other hand, two small junior 
colleges which included Spanish in 
their curricula five years ago do not 
now do so. The inference to be 
drawn from both sets of figures is 
that, as far as quantity is concerned, 
Spanish has remained virtually 
stationary in the junior college cur- 
riculum. 


THE SECOND QUESTION 


Before discussing the second 
question, it may be well to explain 
the basis upon which courses were 
classified as “college preparatory” 
and “terminal,” respectively. Un- 
der the former heading were in- 
cluded all courses characterized by 
such remarks as: “Parallels Course 
—at the University of California”; 
or “equivalent to lower-division re- 
quirements at the University.” In 
addition, such courses are listed in 
the catalogues under “Junior Cer- 
tificate Curriculum,” and not under 
“Diploma Curriculum.” Still fur- 
ther, they are often designated by 
the same letters and numbers as cor- 
responding lower-division courses 
at the University of California. In 
many cases the descriptions of 
courses offered are copied or para- 
phrased from those of the Univer- 
sity. Courses listed in the table as 
“terminal” are those so designated 
or described in the catalogues. They 
appear under “Diploma Curricu- 
lum.” Usually it is stated that they 
will not be accepted for university 
credit. There is often some signifi- 
cant descriptive comment, such as, 
»“a simple language course, with 
historical, cultural, and commercial 
material, as well as practice in con- 
versation, reading, and writing.” 
Sometimes the title itself contains 
a hint of the nature of the course. 

It must be borne in mind that 


lower-division university courses in 
Spanish are not intended to be ter- 
minal. They are designed for the 
student who presumably will con- 
tinue in the upper division, studying 
philology, literary criticism, and so 
forth. The ground to be covered in 
preparation for this type of work is 
so extensive and exacting that there 
must be close adherence to gram- 
matical and syntactical require- 
ments; there is little opportunity to 
introduce material of a cultural or 
practical nature, even if the indi- 
vidual instructor happens to feel so 
inclined. Thus any terminal value 
such courses may have is purely in- 
cidental. 

It is true that many students who 
do not intend to become language 
specialists are obliged to take some 
work in lower-division Spanish in 
order to fulfil the general language 
requirement of the _ university. 
Whether such students profit to any 
considerable extent from _ these 
courses is problematical. The opin- 
ion generally held by teachers of 
lower-division Spanish — here the 
writer speaks from experience, re- 
enforced by the views of a number 
of other instructors—is that the av- 
erage student who is a non-language 
specialist “undergoes” this sort of 
course with feelings ranging from 
indifference to active distaste. How 
much more futile it is, then, to offer 
courses copied from the university 
to unselected junior college stu- 
dents! 

Yet the figures of Table I show 
that a large proportion of all Span- 
ish courses offered in California 
junior colleges are primarily of the 
university lower-division type. Only 
77 of the 596 units offered, less than 
13 per cent, are definitely described 
as terminal. The other 87 per cent 
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are designed for those who will con- 
tinue in the university. 


THE THIRD QUESTION 


During the five-year period stud- 
ied the total offering in Spanish in- 
creased slightly. The number of 
college-preparatory units has re- 
mained practically identical — 519 
units at present, 521 in 1929-30. 
Meantime terminal units have in- 
creased from 43 to 77, or 79 per 
cent; but such units still comprise 
a very small proportion of the total 
—13 per cent at present as against 
8 per cent five years ago. 

These figures suggest two possi- 
bilities: (1) Spanish has little if any 
terminal value, and should continue 
to be offered in junior colleges only 
in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents who will actually go on to the 
university. (2) The potentialities of 
Spanish as a terminal subject have 
not been recognized by junior col- 
lege curriculum-makers, and the of- 
ferings, therefore, have not been 
well adapted to the terminal func- 
tion. 

The opinion of the writer favors 
the latter alternative. He believes 
that Spanish as well as other mod- 
ern foreign languages can be made 
to contribute something of value to 
the terminal function if courses are 
intelligently designed with that end 
in view. 

The tabulated figures tend to 
support this opinion. The 77 units 
of terminal Spanish shown in the 
table are offered by six institutions; 
the remainder offer only college- 
preparatory courses. Of the six in- 
stitutions, five are of the district 
type—Chaffey, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, and San Mateo. 
It is significant that at least a few 
of the larger and stronger junior 


colleges, conscious of their educa- 
tional opportunities and relatively 
free from imitation of university 
methods, are using Spanish as a 
means to an end and not as an end 
in itself. Their offerings emphasize 
cultural, social, and practical values 
and are integrated with the whole 
terminal curriculum. It is _ note- 
worthy also that the five district 
junior colleges mentioned have in- 
creased their combined terminal 
units in Spanish, since 1929-30, 
from 22 to 77, or 250 per cent. At 
Los Angeles Junior College 28 of 
the 50 units now being offered (56 
per cent), are non-college-prepara- 
tory. The inference is that such 
courses, where given a fair trial, not 
only prove their value but succeed 
in arousing student interest. 


CONTENT OF TERMINAL COURSES 


A detailed description of terminal 
courses in Spanish and their possi- 
bilities is beyond the scope of this 
paper.! Suffice it to say here that the 
emphasis should be upon cultural 
background, recognition - reading, 
and practical conversation rather 
than intensive study of texts, ac- 
curacy of translation, and gram- 
matical analysis. Visual education 
should be much used, with motion 
pictures, lantern slides, posters, and 
realia; informal discussions may be 
held on Hispanic history, literature, 
the arts, and current events, as well 


1 The interested reader is referred to 
two excellent articles on the subject by 
Mary E. Peters, of San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, and Walter V. Kaulfers, of Stanford 
University, respectively: “A Project in 
Teaching Modern Languages,” Hispania 
(December 1934), XVII, 367-69; and “Re- 
orientation of Foreign Language Instruc- 
tion,” ibid. (February 1935), XVIII, 87-— 
102. 
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as talks by qualified visitors on the 
invitation of the instructor. The 
students should be encouraged to 
participate in projects of various 
sorts, such as reading and reporting 
on English or Spanish books of 
travel and description, and on cur- 
rent newspapers and periodicals; 
historical and other episodes may 
be dramatized, and simple plays 
produced; correspondence can be 
arranged with students of English 
in the schools of Spanish-speaking 
countries. Thus these courses may 
be integrated with the curricula in 
history, economics, geography, Eng- 
lish, public speaking, and so forth; 
at the same time the student gains 
a more intimate knowledge of the 
life and civilization of other nation- 
alities. All these things should con- 
spire to develop in him an interest, 
understanding, and tolerance of 
other peoples which help fit him 
to be a better citizen of his own 
country and of the world. 

Why is it, then, if terminal 
courses in Spanish are both desir- 
able and practicable, that so few 
junior colleges offer them? The 
answer lies in the failure of junior 
college executives in general to ap- 
preciate the full import of the ter- 
minal function. There are notable 
exceptions; but too many junior 
colleges are still “in pain to make 
them scholars, but not men.” This 
is especially true of languages, 
which have the weight of centuries 
to shake off before they can be ac- 
cepted as terminal subjects. The 
university tradition of language in- 
struction, stretching back uninter- 
ruptedly to the Latin - teaching 
methods of the Middle Ages, is tre- 
mendously strong. Few junior col- 
lege administrators are linguists; 
the problems and potentialities of 


modern - language instruction are 
beyond their experience. Many of 
them, whether admittedly or not, 
continue to regard their institutions 
as “‘vest-pocket universities.” 

These influences, combined with 
the very human tendency to take 
the easiest way and follow a course 
of action already mapped out, lead 
naturally to a continuance of mod- 
ern-language instruction along tra- 
ditional lines. It requires knowl- 
edge, ingenuity, and labor to develop 
courses in Spanish, or in other 
modern languages, which have 
worth-while terminal outcomes. 
Spanish teachers in the junior col- 
leges should consider it not only 
their duty but their privilege to 
point out to their executive supe- 
riors the value of their subject as 
a part of the terminal curriculum, 
and to indicate how Spanish courses 
may be re-designed and re-oriented 
so as to transfer the chief emphasis 
from the college-preparatory to the 
terminal aspect. If those in charge 
are unable or unwilling to do so, 
then Spanish as an important part 
of the curriculum ought to be abol- 
ished and the extra time and money 
devoted to something of greater 
value. 

But the terminal courses in Span- 
ish now being offered—lamentably 
few as they are—and the success 
which has attended them, indicate 
that this language can and should 
contribute its integral share toward 
the goal of education for social in- 
telligence. It remains for the junior 
colleges themselves to look the facts 
in the face, devote to the problem 
the necessary investigation and 
thought, and develop courses in 
Spanish which are suited to the 
needs and interests of students in 
“the college of the common man.” 


























The Junior College Journal: An Analysis 


HAROLD W. 


Since its establishment in 1930 
the Junior College Journal has be- 
come the medium of expression for 
individuals interested in junior col- 
lege education. For this reason the 
contents of the five volumes of the 
Journal which have appeared to 
date should be representative of 
the thinking and of the problems 
of educators either directly con- 
cerned or vitally interested in that 
phase of American education which 
is rapidly supplanting the high 
school as the “‘people’s college.” 

The following analysis of the 
first five volumes of the Journal 
has been undertaken as a means of 
calling attention to those phases of 
junior college education which are 
receiving emphasis (and neglect) 
from three standpoints: (1) the 
junior college worker, (2) the edi- 
torial board of the official organ of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and (3) the national asso- 
ciation itself, through the reports 
of its annual meetings contained 
in the Journal. 

This analysis is based upon two 
types of measurement: the num- 
ber of major articles appearing 
from year to year under various 
classifications, and the total amount 
of space devoted to material under 
each of fourteen classifications. 
Amount of space has been measured 
first in centimeters and then re- 


* Instructor in psychology, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


LEUENBERGER* 


duced to page equivalents for the 
report. 


BASES OF REPORT 


The types of information here 
presented are: (1) the percentage 
of the total space of the Journal 
devoted to each of the various classi- 
fications; (2) the distribution of 
articles of major importance (those 
articles appearing in the first sec- 
tion of each number of the Jour- 
nal); (3) the type and geographic 
distribution of the writers of major 
articles where the necessary infor- 
mation was available; (4) the na- 
ture of the contributions of individ- 
uals actually engaged in junior 
colleges; (5) comparisons of the 
number and type of articles re- 
quested (solicited) by the editor 
and those voluntarily submitted 
(unsolicited); and (6) the topics 
discussed at the annual meetings 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges as represented in 
the issues of the Journal devoted to 
those meetings, together with a 
comparison of these topics with the 
contents of the other numbers of 
the Journal. 

Of the classifications of articles 
and topics used in the analysis 
(Table I) the following are self-ex- 
planatory: “Curriculum and_ in- 
struction,” “Book reviews,” “Anno- 
tated bibliographies,” “Libraries,” 
“Advertising,” and “Staff.” A more 
detailed description than is possible 
to set down in tabular form is neces- 
sary for the others. “History, ad- 
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ministration, etc.,” includes “An- 
cient History,” organization, legal 
aspects, and finance, in addition 
to general administration. ‘“‘News 
notes” comprises most of the short 
notes contained in the “Junior Col- 
lege World,” mostly unsigned, re- 
garding events and specific program 


TABLE I 
TOTAL PERCENTAGE OF SPACE DEVOTED 
To VARIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS 


Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
Classification Total I II HII IV V 


J Fo FT FT F% %G 

Curriculum and in- 
struction® ...+. 17 9 17 21 19 19 

History, adminis- 
tration, ete.* ... 13 19 18 wt7 5 8 
News notes ...... 11 10 12 10 10 11 
Introduction, ete. . 11 14 10 11 12 9 
Local programs* . 10 12 4) 5 16 10 


Student personnel* 9 5 13 138 10 6 
Functions and 


See uvecukeee ; @= €& F © F 
Associations .... 7 7 6 5 7 10 
Book reviews 4 5 5 3 2 4 
Annotated bibliog- 

DE .wiweceas 4 4 4 4 4 $8 
EAfwerics* ..ccsce s,s 38 1 1 3 5 
Advertising ...... | 3 3 3 2 3 
Miscellaneous 2 2 1 2 T 5 
Be” Sseckuwevies 1 > @ «a me 
Total pages ...... 2,832 610 638 521 503 560 

* Major article classifications. 

+ 0.2 per cent. 
points. “Introduction, etc.,” in- 


cludes tables of contents, directo- 
ries, pictures, and the editor’s intro- 
ductions to articles. “Local pro- 
grams” consists of descriptions of 
state and local programs and plants, 
and relations between junior col- 
leges and state universities in spe- 
cific states. “Student personnel”’ is 
made up of guidance, admission, 
scholarship, intelligence, and activi- 
ties of students, and articles and 
notes concerning junior college 
transfer students. “Functions and 
aims,’ while being largely self-ex- 
planatory, includes in this analysis 


community relations, adult educa- 
tion, and so forth. “Associations” 
contains notices and reports of lo- 
cal, state, and national association 
meetings, excepting, of course, the 
reports of the annual meetings of 
the national association which are 
contained as articles in one issue of 
the Journal each year. “Miscellane- 
ous,” apparently a necessary evil in 
any analysis, contains such topics 
as poems and letters to the editor. 


THE RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


A summary of the percentage of 
space given to each classification 
described above is presented in 
Table I. Classifications marked by 
an asterisk are made up of those 
articles contained in the first sec- 
tion of each issue of the Journal 
plus short articles and notes in 
other sections. In all succeeding 
tables devoted to types of topics, 
major articles only are represented. 

The more significant facts to be 
found in Table I are as follows. 
“Curriculum and __ instruction,” 
heading the list, has held fairly con- 
stant throughout the five volumes. 
Thus one of the most important 
and vital phases of any educational 
program, junior college or other- 
wise, 1S receiving due emphasis in 
the Journal. “‘History, administra- 
tion, etc.,”’ is losing ground as time 
goes on. This is a quite natural de- 
velopment: when the Journal was 
“young,” more emphasis was needed 
on such topics than is now the case. 
At first sight, it would appear that 
“News notes” and “Introduction, 
etc.,” have received undue empha- 
sis. The detailed descriptions given 
above, however, provide adequate 
justification for the emphasis given 
them. The Journal has contained 
little advertising. The most signifi- 
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cant data of the table are those con- 
cerned with “Libraries” and “Staff.” 
These important aspects of the jun- 
ior college have received no more 
emphasis than such topics as adver- 
tising, bibliographies, book reviews, 
and, what is more important, show 
little tendency toward increase as 
time goes on. In faci, articles deal- 
ing with teaching and administra- 
tive personnel (staff) show a de- 
crease from few to none. 

In regard to the number of major 
articles of each classification, Table 
II shows that “Functions and aims” 
articles have held fairly constant 
in number from year to year; “Cur- 
riculum and instruction,” “Student 
personnel,” and “Libraries” show a 
gain in emphasis, the latter, how- 
ever, only in the last year; and that 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF MAgor AR- 
TICLES (332 ARTICLES) 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
Classification Total I II Ill IV Vv 
Curriculum and 


instruction .. 100 13 17 27 =22 = 21 
History, admin- 

istration, ete. 61 20 11 £16 6 8 
Student person- 

eee ee 57 7 15 9 
Local programs 51 11 = £15 6 14 5 
Functions and 

ee sisewnes 37 7 3) 8 9 8 
BAMOOTIOR 2 ccccs 19 5 2 1 3 8 
ee § x«éeeansans 7 2 2 0 3 0 

TOQME .oscecese SB OH 76 723 C&S 


9 


“History, administration, etc.,” ar- 
ticles have decreased in number. 
“Libraries” and “Staff” again show 
a disproportionate lack of emphasis. 

In the first table devoted to au- 
thorship of major articles (Table 
II) “Junior College” refers to ar- 
ticles written by individuals actu- 
ally working in junior colleges as 
teachers or administrators. “Other” 
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denotes articles by graduate stu- 
dents, four-year college and uni- 
versity professors and administra- 
tors, and the like. On the whole, 
63 per cent of all major articles 
were written by junior college work- 
ers. It is to be hoped that in the 





TABLE III 

AUTHORSHIP OF MAJgoR ARTICLES 
Number Per- 

centage 

Total Junior Junior 

Articles College Other College 
Volume I 58 26 32 45 
Volume MII 59 38 21 64 
Volume III 62 39 23 63 
Volume IV 58 31 27 53 
Volume V 48 29 19 60 
Total .. 285 163 122 57 


future more and more of this type 
of person, so vitally and directly 
concerned in junior college educa- 
tion, will find time, energy, and in- 
terest to write articles about their 
problems and interests. To the 
writer, a percentage of articles 
written by junior college workers 
approximating more closely 90 per 
cent than 63 per cent would seem 
to achieve a more satisfactory dis- 
tribution in a journal devoted en- 
tirely to junior college education. 
When junior college workers 
write articles, what do they write 
about? This question finds its an- 
swer in Table IV. In frequency 
order the classifications are: “Cur- 
riculum and instruction’; “Student 
personnel”; “Local programs”; 
“Functions and aims”; “History, 
administration, etec.”; “Libraries’’; 
and “Staff.” It is of interest to add 
here that the “outsiders” wrote 
their articles in the following fre- 
quency order: “History, administra- 
tion, etec.”; “Curriculum and in- 
struction”; “Local programs”; “‘Stu- 
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dent personnel”; “Functions and 
aims”; “Libraries”; and “Staff.” 
Thus there is a fairly close agree- 
ment between the types of articles 
contributed by the two groups. 


TABLE I[V 


TYPES OF ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED BY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE WORKERS 


Per- 
Classification No. of centage 
Articles of Total* 
Curriculum and in- 
eee 52 32 
History, administra- 
eer Ge. nkceenea ees 16 10 
Student personnel .... 42 26 
Local programs ...... 23 14 
Functions and aims .. 18 11 
DO cccenegueeaeas 11 7 
DG  64¢eeedseeeewewns 1 1 


* Base is 163, total number articles by jun- 
ior college workers. 


The divisions used in determining 
the geographic distribution of the 
authors of articles (Table V) area 
modification of those used in the 
United States census reports. Cali- 
fornia is given a separate division 
in the table because of the large 
percentage of the total junior col- 
lege enrollment in that state. “Pa- 
cific’ comprises Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Alaska; “Mountain” is 
made up of Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona; “West Cen- 
tral” includes North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and _ Louisiana; 
“East Central” includes Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippl, 
and Alabama; “Atlantic”? comprises 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
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and the District of Columbia; and 
“New England” is made up of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. In this table, “per- 
centage of junior college enroll- 
ment in division” denotes the per- 
centage of the total number of 
junior college students in the United 
States in 1935. In every case, ex- 
cepting the West Central division, 
remarkably close agreement be- 
tween the percentage of enrollment 
and the percentage of articles con- 
tributed by persons from the divi- 
sion is shown. The West Central 
division, then, is the only district 
which has been slightly neglected. 
The editor has, however, apparently 
been cognizant of this neglect for 
some time, as other data not pre- 
sented in tabular form here show 


TABLE V 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORS 
OF TOTAL MAJorR ARTICLES 


Per- 
centage 
Geographic No. of Percentage of Junior 
Division Articles of Articles College 
Enrollment 
in Division 
California .. 107 32 34 
West Central 58 17 28 
East Central 61 18 17 
Atlantic .... 36 11 13 
Mountain ... 11 3 5 
Pacific* .... 8 2 1 
New England’ 6 2 2 
Miscellane- 
Sy «6s 45 15 ws 
| eee 332 100 100 


* Exclusive of California. 
+ Joint articles and those without addresses 


of authors. 


that the West Central states rank 
second among the divisions in the 
number of articles published which 
have been requested by the editor. 
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The “Junior College Journal”: 


The discrepancy between enroll- 
ment and articles published can, 
then, be laid to the relatively small 
number of voluntarily contributed 
articles from this section. Other 
interesting facts not given in the 
table are: (1) that the percentage 
of articles by California writers 
which have been published has 
dropped from 45 per cent in Vol- 
ume I to 27 per cent in Volume V, 
and (2) that the Atlantic and New 
England sections taken together 
were represented by only 6 per cent 
of the total articles in Volume I 
and 23 per cent in Volume V. 

Of the total number of articles 
published in the five volumes, 31 
per cent were requested by the edi- 
tor (Table VI). This table shows 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF SOLICITED AND UNSO- 
LICITED MAgor ARTICLES 


Per- 
Classi- Solic- Unsolic- centage 
fication Total ited ited Solic- 
ited 
Curriculum and 


instruction .. 84 14 70 17 
History, admin- 

istration, etc. 46 18 28 39 
Student person- 

ee essa boneas 47 7 40 15 
Local programs 45 23 22 51 
Functions and 

Gee itdsccax Oe 15 17 47 
Libraries ..... 16 7 9 44 
ee 6 2 4 33 

rr 276 86 190 31 


that writers voluntarily contributed, 
in order of frequency, articles deal- 
ing with “Curriculum and instruc- 
tion,” “Student personnel,” “His- 
tory, administration, etc.,” “Local 
programs,” “Functions and aims,” 
“Libraries,” and “Staff.” The edi- 
tor has requested articles concern- 
ing, in order, “Local programs,” 
“History, administration, _ etc.,” 
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“Functions and aims,” ‘“Curricu- 
lum and instruction,” “Libraries,” 
and “Staff.” In both instances it ap- 
pears that the latter two classifica- 
tions have suffered some neglect. 

In regard to the number of ar- 
ticles requested by the editor, it 
appears from Table VII that fewer 
articles are being requested as time 
goes on. 


TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF SOLICITED AND UNSo- 
LICITED MAJOR ARTICLES BY VOLUMES 
Per- 


Total Solicited Un- centage 
solicited Solicited 


Volume I 53 16 37 30 
Volume II 59 25 34 42 
Volume III 62 17 45 27 
Volume IV 54 21 33 39 
Volume V 48 7 41 15 

Total ... 276 86 190 31 


Meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges discuss the 
Same topics as receive emphasis 
in other numbers of the Journal 
(Table VIII). In fact, the order of 
the percentage frequencies for the 
classifications of articles or topics 
for the Association numbers and the 
balance of the Journal is almost 
exactly the same. This is most in- 
teresting in view of the fact that 
the editor of the Journal has no 
voice in the contents of the number 
of each volume devoted to the As- 
sociation meetings. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing represents the sig- 
nificant findings of the analysis 
of the first five volumes of the Jun- 
ior College Journal. On the whole, 
the contents of the Journal are such 
as to justify the statement that it 
is adequately fulfilling its function 
as the means of expression of junior 
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college education in America. What 
adverse criticism might be leveled 
against it is chiefly concerned with 


trative staffs, and, in the opinion 
of the writer, in the relatively low 
percentage (63 per cent) of articles 


TABLE VIII 
ARTICLES CONTAINED IN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NUMBERS OF THE “JUNIOR 
COLLEGE JOURNAL,” TOGETHER WITH COMPARISON OF ASSOCIATION 
NUMBERS AND REMAINDER OF TOTAL MAJOR ARTICLES 








Number of Articles Total Per- 

centage 

Classification Vol, Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. No. Per- of Other 

I II III IV Vv centage Asrticles* 
Curriculum and instruction ...... 4 2 4 5 1 16 29 30 
History, administration, ete. .... 3 3 4 1 4 15 27 17 
a RT eee ee 1 4 2 2 1 10 18 17 
OO CORE vo ck ic cctccveveves 2 i“ 3 1 6 11 16 
Punetions Od GIS ...ccccccsses 1 1 1 ie 2 5 9 12 
PST CLC COC CC TTT OCCT Te 1 ii = 2 3 5 6 
a ee ee et ee 1 i 1 2 2 
DE «= gvcenvenetee sue sawiesswaeues 12 11 11 11 11 56 101 100 


* Data derived from Table IV. 


the relative neglect of such impor- 
tant phases of the junior college as 
libraries and teaching and adminis- 


writien by persons actually engaged 
in a direct manner in junior college 
work. 





BERGEN COUNTY RECOGNIZED 


The New Jersey State Board of 
Education, at its meeting held De- 
cember 7, 1935, adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of 
Education that the Junior College 
of Bergen County be approved for 
one year ending June 30, 1936. The 
Board adopted also the _ further 
recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner that approval be given to stu- 
dent records for transfer purposes 
and qualifying certificates to those 
students whose scholastic standing 
is in the upper three-quarters of 
the class, and the renewal of the 
approval be contingent upon sub- 
mission by the college to any addi- 
tional requirements relative to lab- 
oratories, library, and equipment 
that may be made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education with the ap- 
proval of the State Board. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


A new publication entitled the 
Education Digest has recently been 
issued which contains condensa- 
tions of noteworthy articles taken 
from the leading professional and 
lay publications. The Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of this new magazine 
is made up of eighteen of the lead- 
ing educators of the nation. A sur- 
vey of 20,000 educators, made be- 
fore publication, disclosed a uni- 
versal interest in such a magazine. 
The Education Digest is of the 
popular small size which fits into 
the coat pocket without folding. The 
editorial offices are in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The December number 
contains a condensation of Margaret 
Doyle’s article, “Freshman Colleges 
in Michigan,” which was published 
in the October issue of the Junior 
College Journal. 
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KANSAS STATUS 


Significant statistical data con- 
cerning each of the eleven public 
junior colleges of Kansas for the 
current year 1935-36 has been col- 
lected by Rees R. Hughes, super- 
intendent of schools at Parsons, 
Kansas. Following are summary fig- 
ures for the state: 


Enrollment: 
DS nb k45G eae d4O6SCRESEORET EROS 2,165 
PTT TTT TTC Te OCCT Cee 1,040 
PPP PeeeT ere TT ETT TTT TC Teer eT 165 
Pee  cvnccceeakeeadanwaane 3,370 
ee Geen vc ie sed dwebadewesea ns 3,046 
Pn Lecexdedencenwaendinkeedesaeaees 1,806 
i a a 1,564 
Instructors : 
RE re eee ee 68 
RD ee es a ew Aa ee eae 120 
Number in high-school graduating class 
er  0.46.900460004504000000660000R—88 2,528 
Number of these in junior college this 
4080604546460 0b 04CRb Oss O HORE RS 1,031 
Number of freshman and sophomore 
college students from the local city in 
attendance in college exclusive of the 
BOORE SUUNSOR COTIOMR sc ccc ccccceccccocs 225 
Junior college graduates last year....... 667 
Last year’s graduates enrolled in col- 
ee Ge WI Ss 6c xrb66éneedeeaenn 283 
Number of students from outside the 
local school district attending the lo- 
— BO TCC TTT Cree Terr 1,244 
Salaries for junior college instructors 
PS 6. cc cedendadeceeuedseeeusans $163,364 


SIX-WEEK COURSES 


Several new courses on entirely 
new lines are to be offered the stu- 
dents of Marin Junior College (Cal- 
ifornia) next semester. There will 
be several additional subjects of 
six weeks’ duration offered. These 
classes will be open to regular stu- 
dents first, then if there is room for 
others, the classes will be opened 
to the public. “The advantage in 
this system as I see it,” stated Presi- 


dent A. C. Olney, “‘is that a student 
who finds himself failing in a sub- 
ject during the first eight weeks of 
college will be able to drop that 
course and take one of the six-week 
courses, thereby not losing so much 
credit.”” These courses will be lab- 
oratory courses in comptometer 
operation, electric shop, welding, 
and commercial art. They will be 
run on the basis of hours put in, 
that is, one unit of credit for fifty- 
four hours in the laboratory. The 
Student will be able to spend as 
much time as he wishes and thereby 
finish faster. 


PINE MANOR GROWTH 


The twenty-fifth year of any col- 
lege is one of very special signifi- 
cance, from the standpoint of past 
accomplishment and promise for 
the future. This fall Pine Manor 
has auspiciously entered upon such 
a period of challenge by recording 
the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory! Last year we were happy to 
open with a capacity registration of 
121; this year, however, the pres- 
sure of applications was so great 
that late summer preparations were 
made to increase the room and 
classroom accommodations and to 
welcome 165 students (157 in resi- 
dence and 8 day students). Temple 
House and Bowdoin Terrace were 
added to our community, Brownlow 
became an all-library-office house; 
a special room for day students was 
set aside in the Cottage; new class- 
rooms in the Auditorium building, 
Temple House, and the Cottage were 
made available; Miss Gurney took 
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over the new Bowdoin Center; and 
several new faculty were added to 
the staff. The distribution of the 
enrollment each year is, however, 
of much more importance than its 
size if, as we believe, it may be taken 
as an indication of Pine Manor’s 
place in the educational world and 
in the country at large. Sixty-six 
private preparatory schools (in- 
cluding three foreign schools), 42 
public high schools, and one college 
are this year represented. Geo- 
graphically, the students are listed 
under twenty-six states and Ber- 
muda.—The Pine Mancr Magazine, 
Massachusetts. 


DR. SANFORD’S VISIT 


Dr. Chester M. Sanford, nation- 
ally known expert on vocational 
guidance, returned to Kemper Mil- 
itary School, Missouri, January 12 
to spend two weeks interviewing 
cadets and lecturing to the corps 
on various fields of endeavor, in- 
cluding the major professions. This 
was Dr. Sanford’s seventh annual 
visit to Kemper. 


GLENDALE BOND ISSUE 


Citizens of Glendale, California, 
by a four-to-one majority, recently 
voted to take junior college students 
out of tents and bungalows which 
they have occupied since the 1933 
earthquake by approving a bond is- 
sue for new buildings. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


At a conference on the “Problems 
and Methods of Teaching Philos- 
ophy,” held at Stanford University 
December 26 under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Elmo A. Robinson, 
of San Jose State College, the ma- 
jor part of the program was de- 


voted to a series of addresses con- 
cerning “Philosophy in the Junior 
College and the State College.” 
Following were the topics and 
speakers for this part of the pro- 
gram: “Content of a Year’s Course 
in Introductory Philosophy for 
Students not Planning to Major 
in Philosophy, a topic which was di- 
vided between two speakers: “The 
Problem Approach,” by W. Hardin 
Hughes, Pasadena Junior College, 
and “Types of Philosophy,” by 
L. W. Hattersley, Pasadena Junior 
College; “The Teaching of Philos- 
ophy to Semiprofessional Students,” 
by Orvil F. Myers, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College; “The Place of Philos- 
ophy in the Curriculum,” by Charles 
S. Morris, Principal, San Mateo 
Junior College; “The Attitude of the 
University Departments,” by Hugh 
Miller, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


NEW MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 


The city of Meridian, Mississippi, 
has recently voted to enlarge its 
educational program to_ include 
junior college work. Beginning next 
session, Meridian will adopt a six- 
four-four organization of its city 
school system. Mississippi has a 
considerable group of public junior 
colleges supported by county-wide 
levies, or in some cases by joint 
county levies, but Meridian is the 
first separate school district to add 
junior college work. Meridian 1s 
the second largest city in the state 
with population of approximately 
35,000. With the opening of this 
new unit, the state will have twelve 
institutions of junior college grade, 
supported by public funds, in ad- 
dition to ten which are privately 
controlled. 
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ADULT EDUCATION DISCUSSED 


Teachers from all parts of eastern 
New Mexico attended the conference 
on adult education which was held 
at Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege recently. The program and 
discussion was presented by a panel 
composed of Dr. Wivel, chairman; 
President MacKay, Miss Thelma 
McCulley, Miss Katy Brim, county 
demonstration agent, F. Edward 
Del Dosso, D. H. Reed, Dan Mc- 
Naughton, and Miss’ Reynolds, 
county health nurse. Important 
phases and problems of adult edu- 
cation were discussed by the com- 
mittee. After the program the entire 
group took part in a discussion 
which was concerned chiefly with 
rural community social center. 


MARS HILL PLANS 


The trustees of Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina, have given long and 
anxious consideration to the mat- 
ter of the needs of the college and 
how to meet them and are convinced 
that the time has come to launch a 
movement which may seem to many 
as an impossible undertaking. The 
needs include three buildings: a 
modern science building, a new fire- 
proof home for the girls, and a din- 
ing-room large enough to seat all 
the students at one time. And the 
endowment should be increased to 
$500,000. Realizing the seriousness 
of the needs and possibilities the 
trustees appointed the following 
committee to study conditions and 
to formulate plans and devise ways 
and means of carrying through the 
plans laid: Mr. W. H. Hipps, chair- 
man, Mr. A. R. Whitehurst, secre- 
tary, Rev. Hoyt Blackwell, director, 
and Messrs. E. F. Watson, T. L. 
Johnson, R. L. Moore, and W. R. 
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Chambers, members. At the present 
time the enroliment. at Mars Hill 
College includes 209 girls and 337 
boys, a total of 546. The 385 North 
Carolina students come from 73 of 
the state’s 100 counties. There are 
students at Mars Hill from nineteen 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
four foreign countries. The college 
was compelled this year to refuse 
admission to many students be- 
cause it was not equipped to accom- 
modate them. 


OKLAHOMA SPEECH STUDY 


An intensive drive on the part of 
public-speaking organizations and 
teachers of speech in Oklahoma has 
resulted in plans for a comprehen- 
Sive speech survey in the state, to 
be completed during the current 
school year. The cost of the study 
is to be paid by the federal gov- 
ernment under the research and 
educational program of the Works 
Progress Administration. The Su- 
pervisor of Personnel of Project is 
Mrs. Sylvia Mariner, national secre- 
tary of Phi Rho Pi, junior college 
speech society. A central clearance 
office is located at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, and a district office at 
each of the six state teachers’ 
colleges. 

This project provides for a sum- 
marization and classification of all 
branches of educational speech pro- 
cedure in the state of Oklahoma, 
with the subsequent formation of a 
standard course of study and a pro- 
gram of related activities. Ques- 
tionnaires will be sent to the various 
schools of the state. The results 
will be checked, evaluated, tabu- 
lated, and filed in each of the six 
regional offices. These later will be 
filed in the state office in Okla- 
homa City. National contributions 
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will be sought from such agencies 
as The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, Delta Sigma 
Rho, Pi Kappa Delta, Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Phi Rho Pi, The National 
Forensic League, and kindred or- 
ganizations, in the formation of 
standard courses of study and a 
program of related activities in the 
field of speech education. This sur- 
vey will cover all speech work in 
the public and private schools in 
grades one through twelve, all pri- 
vate, municipal, and_ state - con- 
trolled junior colleges and all sen- 
ior colleges and universities of 
Oklahoma. It will affect 796,615 
students in the state. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


In November and December San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College 
sponsored a series of lectures for 
adults on “Consumer Education.” 
The primary purpose of the course, 
arranged by the College Committee 
on Adult Education, with Mrs. 
Nora P. Coy as chairman, was to 
discuss problems scientifically and 
impersonally relating to ways and 
means by which every consumer 
may buy wisely and with genuine 
satisfaction. The topics and speak- 
ers included the following: “What 
Does the Intelligent Consumer Need 
to Know?” Mrs. Stella S. Alkire, 
research merchandiser, Los Angeles 
Down Town Shopping News; “Val- 
ues and Prices,” Mr. A. E. Bullock, 
assistant supervisor in charge of 
commercial education, Los Angeles 
Public Schools; “What the Con- 
sumer Should Know about Ready- 
to-Wear Apparel,’ Miss Virginia 
Walther, fashionist, Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles; “The 
Contribution of Business Education 
to the Problems of Consumer Edu- 
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cation,” Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
associate professor of commerce 
and education, University of South- 
ern California. Each session was 
followed by a stimulating panel 
discussion. 


HOOVER VISITS MENLO 


Herbert Hoover, only living ex- 
president of the United States, vis- 
ited Menlo Junior College, Califor- 
nia, Thursday evening, December 
12. With approximately forty men, 
Mr. Hoover discussed for over two 
hours the major topics of political, 
economic, and international af- 
fairs of the day. The visitors posed 
questions which gave rise to the 
former ex-president’s off - record 
comments on such topics as the 
following: the Townsend plan, the 
bonus, League sanctions and the 
European situation, the  Italian- 
Ethiopian and the Japanese-Chinese 
situations, the importance of po- 
litical party discipline, local govern- 
ment, inflation, credit, and Russia. 


SACRAMENTO IMPROVEMENTS 


Faculty and students of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, California, 
were much gratified at the un- 
usually heavy vote at the recent 
school election in which a $300,000 
bond issue for additions to the 
junior college and a $485,000 bond 
issue for additions to the senior high 
school were approved by a margin 
of 4 to 1. 


IRONWOOD BROADCASTS 


The Junior College of Ironwood, 
Michigan, has been sponsoring a 
series of radio broadcasts over Sta- 
tion WJMS every Wednesday after- 
noon from 4:00 to 4:30, since De- 
cember 4. 
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STUDENT OPINIONS 


If student opinions at Duluth 
Junior College were a governing 
force a Democrat would be elected 
to the presidency, there would be 
no aggressive wars, the college 
would be afforded state aid and 
would be made a branch of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. These among 
many other decisions were clearly 
defined by the student body by fill- 
ing out a questionnaire at a recent 
convocation. Two hundred and 
twenty-one ballots were returned 
and tabulated. By the margin of 
95 votes a Democrat won over a 
Republican in the straw ballot for 
the presidency. Trailing third with 
20 votes was the Socialist candidate 
and fourth with 6 was the Farmer 
Labor party. The Communist party 
did not tally a single vote. Only 14 
students would bear arms in an 
aggressive war while 197 signified 
their nonsupport of such a measure. 
In a defensive war 142 straw bal- 
loters would bear arms while 62 
would refuse to. Students, 109 
strong, would support more dances 
and 76 would not. The most clear- 
cut decision was that made on the 
subjects of making the college a 
branch of the University of Min- 
nesota and securing state aid. In 
these two issues there were but 14 
and 12 dissenting votes. 


MISSISSIPPI SUPPORT 


The new Governor of the state 
of Mississippi has taken a strong 
stand for education, going so far 
as to advocate a state appropriation 
for junior colleges on a per capita 
basis. He has suggested an amount 
equal to one-third of the per capita 
cost in the senior colleges of the 
state. 
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TRIBUTES TO CAPTAIN LYNCH 


The November 1 issue of The 
Wooden Horse, the student paper 
of St. Petersburg Junior College, 
is a memorial edition to Captain 
George M. Lynch, prominent Flor- 
ida educator who was chiefly in- 
strumental in the organization of 
the College. Many tributes to his 
character from leading educators 
of the state are printed in this issue. 
From an article by R. B. Reed, the 
following extract is taken: 


The St. Petersburg Junior College 
will always be a monument to the cre- 
ative work of George McCrary Lynch. 
It was he who originated the idea of a 
junior college in St. Petersburg and 
it was he who made the idea a con- 
crete reality. In 1926 the real estate 
boom in Florida collapsed. Many 
young people who were prepared and 
ready for a college education were un- 
able to leave the city to attend college 
in other places. Meanwhile the junior 
college idea had been developed in 
educational circles and Captain Lynch, 
who kept himself fully abreast with 
the movements in the _ educational 
world, came to the conclusion that a 
junior college would solve the prob- 
lem for a great many young people in 
St. Petersburg and Pinellas County. 
Accordingly, without hesitation and 
with no resources save his own vision 
and determination, he proceeded. He 
first persuaded a group of prominent 
citizens that the junior college idea 
was feasible and they agreed to form 
the governing board of the college. 





The junior college, very early in 
its development, sold its birthright 
as a higher vocational and lower 
professional school to become a 
feeder to the senior college and 
higher professional schools.—J. V. 
BREITWEISER, in University of North 
Dakota, School of Education Rec- 
ord. 
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NASHVILLE PROGRAM 


Following is the tentative program 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, to be 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, February 
28-29, 1936. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Theme—The Curriculum 


9:30 Registration with the Secretary, 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell 

10:00 Call to Order—Necessary Busi- 
ness and Announcements 

Address of Welcome, Dr. John S. 
Barton, Ward-Belmont School 
Response for the Convention, 

Dr. Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park 
College 

10:30 “Junior College Training for 
Available Positions,” Dean 
Fred W. Hosler, Canal Zone 
Junior College 

11:00 “Articulation of Higher Educa- 
tion and Junior College Cur- 
ricula,” Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
Stanford University 

11:30 Comprehensive Examinations in 
the Junior College. Max D. 
Engelhart, Chicago City Jun- 
ior Colleges 

12:00 Discussion 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


12:30 Luncheon in Private and Public 
Junior College Groups 
Private Group Conference in 
Charge of President Guy M. 
Winslow, Lasell Junior Col- 
lege 
Public Group Conference in 
Charge of Dean H. B. Wy- 
man, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege 
3:45 Two sight-seeing trips by cour- 
tesy of the Local Committee 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


6:30 Annual Dinner 

Introduction of New Mem- 
bers and Guests by Secre- 
tary, Dr. Campbell 

Incidental Music as arranged 
by the Local Committee 

Annual Address, “Education 
and Social Progress,” by 
President Edmund Soper, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSIONS 


7:45 Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast Con- 
ference 
Address by President Bruce R. 
Payne, Peabody College 


Theme—The Social Adjustment 
of the Student 


9:45 Necessary Business 

10:00 “Junior Colleges and Social Re- 
construction,” Dr. Freder- 
ick J. Kelly, United States 
Office of Education 

10:30 “Achievements of Transferred 
Students,” President J. B. Lil- 
lard, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege 

11:00 “Educational and _ Vocational 
Guidance,” F. S. Beers, Exec- 
utive Secretary, University 
System of Georgia 

11:30 “Social Adventures in Junior 
College Education,” President 
James L. Robb, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College 

12:00 Discussion followed by adjourn- 
ment and luncheon confer- 
ences if desired 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Theme—Practical Problems 


2:00 “Junior College Finance,” 
George E. Van Dyke, Tech- 
nical Assistant, American 
Council on Education 
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Reports and Discussion 


9:30 “The Evolution of the Function 
and Structure of the Junior 
College,” President J. A. Ran- 
dall, Rochester Mechanics In- 
stitute 

3:00 Reports of various Association 

and Convention Committees 
Annual Report of the Junior 
College Journal 
Election of Officers 
4:00 Final adjournment 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Continued increase in student en- 
rollment in the junior colleges of the 
country is shown by an analysis of the 
data appearing in the 1936 “Directory 
of Junior Colleges” which was printed 
in the Junior College Journal last 
month. The total number of institu- 
tions reported shows a slight decrease 
from the 521 reported in the 1935 Di- 
rectory to 519 in the current directory, 
but the enrollment as reported has in- 
creased from 107,807 to 122,514 —a 
very significant increase of 13.6 per 
cent, the largest proportional increase 
since 1932. 

The number of junior colleges in 
continental United States and the en- 
rollments reported in them as shown 
by the directories for the past nine 
years have been as follows: 


Increase 
Enroll- (Percent- 
Year Number ment age) 
ee 408 50,529 whee 
ee 405 54,438 wat 
Se inten waea 429 67,627 24.2 
Ce éceneewes 436 74,088 9.6 
Se: ésvdaneus 469 97,631 31.8 
Dt cvivedans 493 96,555 —1.1 
ee skeueevan 514 103,592 7.2 
Sl  é+akenkad 521 107,807 4.1 
ee sceesenns 519 122,514 13.6 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous academic year, that is, the en- 
rollment reported in the 1936 Direc- 
tory is for the college year 1934-35. 

Since 1928 there has been an in- 
crease of 27 per cent in the number of 
reported junior colleges and an in- 
crease of 142 per cent in the enroll- 
ment in them. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Of the entire group of 519 colleges, 
214 (41 per cent) are publicly con- 
trolled institutions, and 305 (59 per 
cent) are under private control. Cor- 
responding figures last year were 220 
publicly and 302 privately controlled. 
The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater pro- 
portion of the enrollment. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the enrollment (last year 
70 per cent), or 82,701, is found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges as 
compared with 39,610 in the privately 
controlled institutions. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 20 states and decreased enrollments 
in 16 states, the net increase being 
7,848, or 10.5 per cent. The largest in- 
crease in enrollment in publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges occurred in Illi- 
nois with a growth of 5,688, due largely 
to the establishment of the three mu- 
nicipal junior colleges in Chicago. 
Texas had an increase of 1,048. Cali- 
fornia has the largest enrollment of 
any State, with 35,053, or 42 per cent of 
the public junior college enrollment of 
the country. Last year, however, the 
corresponding figure was 46 per cent 
so that during the past year the public 
junior college enrollment has grown 
relatively faster in other states than in 
California. The enrollments here given 
do not include over 6,000 students in 
97 “freshman colleges” in Michigan 
nor in other similar one-year institu- 
tions in other states operated under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

The most striking increases, how- 
ever, this year are found in the private 
junior college field. Increased enroll- 
ments in these institutions are reported 
in 38 states and decreased enrollments 
in only 4 states, the net increase being 


1See Margaret Doyle, “Freshman Col- 
leges in Michigan,” Junior College Journal 
(October 1935), VI, 9-14; and J. W. M. 
Rothney, “A Connecticut Experimental 
Junior College,” ibid. (January 1936), VI, 
186-92. 
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6,656, or 20.2 per cent. This is in 
marked contrast with the small loss of 
one per cent reported last year and the 
larger one of almost 8 per cent the year 
before. It indicates that the privately 
controlled junior colleges seem to have 
weathered the lean years of the depres- 
sion and are definitely on the upward 
climb again. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of 32 junior colleges are 
found in the 1936 Directory which did 
not appear the previous year. Eight of 
these are publicly controlled junior 
colleges while 24 are privately con- 
trolled ones. On the other hand 35 in- 
stitutions, 21 of them privately con- 
trolled, listed in 1935, do not appear 
in the 1936 Directory, leaving a net 
decrease of six publicly controlled in- 
stitutions and a net increase of three 
privately controlled ones. Several of 
the public junior colleges dropped 
from the list are state normal schools 
whose classification in the past as jun- 
ior colleges has been somewhat ques- 
tionable. All eight of the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges and ten of the 
24 privately controlled ones listed for 
the first time in the current Directory 
began their junior college work in 
1933, 1934, or 1935. Their names fol- 
low: 


Publicly controlled 


San Francisco Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 

Palm Beach Junior College, Florida 

Drake Junior College, New Jersey 

Passaic County Junior College, New 
Jersey 

Capitol Hill Junior College, Okla- 
homa 

Pawnee Junior College, Oklahoma 

Kilgore Junior College, Texas 

Lee Junior College, Texas 


Privately controlled 
Snead Junior College, Alabama 
Bowden College, Georgia 
Peoples Junior College, [llinois 
Mt. St. Agnes Junior College, Mary- 
land 


Stoneleigh College, New Hampshire 

Bennett Junior College, New York 

Cazenovia Seminary, New York 

Harcum Junior College, Pennsy]l- 
vania 

Brainerd Institute, South Carolina 

Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Washington 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


The junior college increasingly is 
becoming a coeducational institution, 
374 (72 per cent) being reported of 
this type. Three institutions for men 
are reported in the publicly controlled 
group, all of the others being coeduca- 
tional. In the privately controlled 
group, 41 are for men, 101 for women, 
and 163 coeducational. 

Fifty-six per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Metho- 
dists leading with 41 institutions, fol- 
lowed by Baptists, 36; Catholics, 26; 
Presbyterians, 19; Lutherans, 16; Epis- 
copalians, 5; Seventh-Day Adventists, 
5; and thirteen other denominational 
groups with one to four each, 22. 

Twenty-seven of the _ institutions 
listed (5.2 per cent) are Negro junior 
colleges. All but five of these are pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 


The sizes of the 503 colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may 
be summarized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 
Enrollment Total Public Private 
Ss Preerrrr., 65 13 52 
ee “SP ceeewaues 124 38 86 
BOR BOD .nccccecs 148 48 100 
SS re 60 33 27 
BOO FEO .nccccces 54 37 17 
BOO GEO 2 cccceses 13 7 6 
500— 599 ....cccce 6 4 2 
G00— 699 ......... 3 2 1 
a rrr 7 6 1 
SOO— GOO ...nccccee 1 1 os 
See Ge cccccenss 6 6 
1,000-1,999 ......... 10 10 
B.000-3,008 .nccccces 3 3 
3,000-3,999 ......... 2 2 
4,000-—4,999 ......... 1 1 
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While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in 
many parts of the country, far too 
small for the greatest efficiency in 
many cases, yet it is growing steadily. 
It is significant that there are 106 
which have enrollments exceeding 300 
students as compared with only 86 of 
this size last year, and 16 which ex- 
ceed 1,000 as compared with 12 last 
year. These sixteen are the following: 


Enroll- 
ment 
Los Angeles Junior College, California. 4,988 
Chaffey Junior College, California..... 3,987 * 
Wright Junior College, I[llinois........ 3,407 


San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
CE, nnn ts eeeneeteseesesncseus 2,734* 
Pasadena Junior College, California.... 2,362 
Sacramento Junior College, California... 2,201 
Long Beach Junior College, California. 2,167 


San Mateo Junior College, California... 1,862 
South Side Junior College, Illinois..... 1,500 
Modesto Junior College, California..... 1,398 
San Jose Junior College, California..... 1,226 
Compton Junior College, California.... 1,149 
Glendale Junior College, California..... 1,106 
Junior College of University of Toledo, 

SS 4400464604000008000000000000060608 1,100 


Santa Monica Junior College, California 1,024 
North Texas Agricultural College, Texas 1,023 
Kansas City Junior College, Missouri... 1,020 


In the case of two institutions, Chaf- 
fey and San Bernardino (whose enroll- 
ments are starred above), the large 
enrollments given consist prevailingly 
of special students on account of the 
extensive adult education programs 
carried on by these two institutions, 
Chaffey reporting 3,396 and San Ber- 
nardino 1,995 special students. In all 
of the others the enrollments are 
largely, although not exclusively, reg- 
ular students. 

The two largest privately controlled 
institutions are Stephens College, Mis- 
sourl, with 706 students; and North 
Park College, Illinois, with 636 stu- 
dents. 

Average enrollments for the past five 
years in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions reporting en- 
rollment data may be summarized as 
follows: 
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Total Public Private 
ks eennnee wend 208 337 128 
6s eth cece wean 225 375 127 
DEED 4408006044005 203 343 109 
/ ee 224 359 120 
pee 241 388 135 


Both types of institutions have in- 
creased distinctly in average enroll- 
ment during the year, surpassing all 
previous figures for average size. 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Number Percentage 

1934-35 1934-35 1933-34 
Freshmen ...... 68,249 55.8 57.6 
Sophomores .... 38,791 31.7 27.6 
Specials ....... 15,271 12.5 14.8 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 36 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1934-35 as compared with 33 in 1933— 
34. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The Directory reports 5,037 full-time 
instructors and 3,312 on a part-time 
basis in 504 junior colleges as com- 
pared with 4,639 full-time and 3,065 
part-time last year. This is an average 
of 16.6 instructors per institution as 
compared with 15.8 last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are equivalent to one work- 
ing full time, then there are the equiv- 
alent of 6,693 full-time instructors in 
these 504 colleges, or an average of 
13.3 full-time instructors per institu- 
tion. Since the average enrollment per 
institution is 241 students, the faculty- 
student ratio in the average institution 
is one to eighteen, the same as last year. 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group of institutions, 
452, or 87 per cent, are accredited by 
some accrediting agency, state, re- 
gional, or national. This is an increase 
from the corresponding figure of 85 
per cent last year. 
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CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1936 and 1935 
directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative heads on the part of 77 
junior colleges, or 14.8 per cent of the 
entire group, as compared with 9.5 
per cent last year and 16 per cent the 
preceding year. In the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges the change was 
17.3 per cent, in the privately con- 
trolled ones, 13.1 per cent. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Types of administrative organiza- 
tion, as far as reported by the different 
institutions, may be summarized as 
follows: 


Type Number 
re re ee 301 
GE otswtkbwktedesassndiaeees 132 
ee ee ee ee ee 24 
PPT T TC TCT CT ETT TTT TT Tee 23 
I 6 ciciseceddcseeanhedaes 21 
DE sebeddcdsowoedéeedaceeess 10 
ee ere eer 2 
| PPT CT TCC TET CT TCT CCT Ce 2 
OE 6k d6ANSOCKO RAH HR RES 1 
OR 66cbec6edaad beanesneeekes 1 
517 


While the data may not always be 
strictly comparable, these may be 
grouped as follows to show the prob- 
able form of organization as far as the 
junior college is concerned. The per- 
centage distribution for the same six 
types last year, based upon 510 institu- 
tions, is added for comparison. 
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NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
New England Junior College Council 
was held at Boston on December 7 in 
conjunction with the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
In an attendance that far exceeded that 
of previous meetings, educators ex. 
pressed their growing interest in the 
junior college as an institution now 
firmly planted in New England and ap- 
plauded the officers for the strength of 
the program that had been arranged. 

After a short business session, Presi- 
dent Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College, was introduced and spoke on 
the topic ‘‘A Conservative Looks at the 
Junior College.” Dr. Sills declared that 
a striking change of opinion had come 
over the senior colleges of New Eng- 
land with regard both to the purpose 
and the validity of the junior college 
and that today they are accepting the 
new institution as an ally. He ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that there 
should be a marked transition point 
from school to college that expresses 
itself in a difference of teaching and 
equipment and warned the junior col- 
lege that it could not afford to allow 
itself to become a refuge for students 
not interested in thinking. 

Dean Malcolm S. MacLean, director 
of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, spoke at length upon “Ex- 
perimental Trends in Junior College 


Percent- Percent- Education.” He called attention to the 
Type Number —_ — different attitudes regarding students; 

1936 1936 1935 

declared that all horizontal classifica- 

ee 24 4.6 4.7 menage neg ; 
SRR osc aunsc 9 0.4 0.4 tion of education is impracticable and 
ee 21 4.1 4.1 unjust and stated that higher education 
3-year ........ 2 0.4 0.8 at every point must be faced with the 
2-year ........ 466 9.3 oe single word “Why?”—causing it con- 
ra 2 0.4 0.4 


tinuously to redefine its objectives as 
well as the content of every lecture 
and every course. 

Dean MacLean declared that all 
higher education in America could be 
classified as either aristocratic or dem- 
ocratic. He paid tribute to the recent 
reorganizations on the democratic side, 
found at the University of Florida, 


No significant changes are shown in 
the percentage distribution of the dif- 
ferent types of institutions, although 
there has been a slight increase in the 
two-year type which includes over 90 
per cent of the junior colleges of the 
country. 

WALTER CrosBY EELLS 
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Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, Stevens, 
and Hendrix, but declared that the re- 
organization at the University of Chi- 
cago was distinctly aristocratic and 
that their syllabi would be splendid 
for postgraduate work. 

Describing the work being done in 
the General College, University of Min- 
nesota, he stated that they were at- 
tempting to build a vocabulary and to 
discover facts and apply these in laws 
and principles since it was necessary 
to utilize these in the analysis of new 
situations. He stated that their second 
purpose was to discover the attitudes 
and interests of students and to set up 
corrective experiences for those found 
to be unsocial and that they were work- 
ing for emotional appreciations. 

The guest at the luncheon meeting 
was Franklin W. Johnson, president of 
Colby College, who spoke informally 
with great effectiveness. He stressed 
the opinion that the junior college 
should remain an experimental unit. 

At the business session which pre- 
ceded the program, the retiring officers 
were re-elected for the coming year, as 
follows: Katharine M. Denworth, Brad- 
ford Junior College, president; H. Les- 
lie Sawyer, Colby Junior College, vice- 
president; Lynn H. Harris, Howard 
Seminary, secretary-treasurer. Rickers 
Classical Institute of Houlton, Maine, 
was admitted to membership in the 
Council. 

E. E. CORTRIGHT 
BRIDGEPORT J UNIOR COLLEGE 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 


The Junior College Council of the 
Middle Atlantic States met in the Rob- 
erts Room of the Chalfonte Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Saturday, 
November 30, 1935, to complete the 
details of organization and to make 
permanent the temporary association 
formed at Washington, D.C., February 
23, 1935. President Robert J. Tre- 
vorrow presided and named Dr. 
John W. Long to act as temporary 
secretary. The minutes of the Wash- 
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ington meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Sixteen junior colleges were repre- 
sented and in addition visitors repre- 
senting four colleges, and departments 
of education of three states in the 
Middle Atlantic group. Dr. W. C. Eells, 
Washington, D.C., editor of the Junior 
College Journal, was present as guest 
speaker. 

The Executive Committee presented 
a suggested constitution, which, after 
certain amendments had been offered, 
was adopted as amended. The name 
of the new organization as stated in 
the constitution is “The Junior College 
Council of the Middle Atlantic States,” 
and its purpose is “the consideration 
of such matters as may affect junior 
colleges, and the Council may take 
such action as may concern their in- 
terests, but it shall not set up any ac- 
crediting standards or issue any list 
of institutions as conforming to or not 
conforming to any such standards.” 
The officers are a president and a sec- 
retary-treasurer who together with six 
additional members form the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

After the adoption of the constitu- 
tion and the election of officers, Presi- 
dent Trevorrow, who is also president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, announced the time and place 
of the next meeting of that Association 
and stated that “Problems of Instruc- 
tion,” “Social Adjustment of the Stu- 
dent,” and “Practical Problems of the 
Association” are among the important 
topics to be discussed at the annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Eells being introduced asked 
that all junior colleges support the 
Junior College Journal because of the 
help which the Journal can be to them 
in keeping them informed of matters 
vital to junior college interests. In 
speaking of several trips he had taken, 
he reported an increasing interest in 
the junior college movement in the 
region of the Middle States Associa- 
tion; and though the prevailing type 
of junior college at this time is the 
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private institution, he found a grow- 
ing interest in the organization of pub- 
lic institutions. He spoke of the or- 
ganization during the year of a public 
junior college in San Francisco with 
about 1,500 students. All present were 
greatly interested in his report con- 
cerning the Carnegie Corporation’s 
proposal to give aid to junior college 
libraries and the information that the 
Corporation is providing a check list 
of about five thousand volumes which 
will be of value to junior colleges in 
evaluating and in building up their 
libraries. From information gathered 
in response to two questions he had 
asked of junior college students in 
California, Dr. Eells felt that a very 
large proportion of junior college stu- 
dents are terminal and the curricula 
ought to take this fact more largely 
into account. 

In the discussion which followed, 
questions were asked about methods 
of teaching in junior colleges and one 
institution reported an_ interesting 
method of trying to meet the academic 
standards of Class A colleges. Those 
present were pleased with the many 
evidences of the growing interest and 
recognition of the junior college in the 
Middle States Association. 


JOHN W. Lone, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Division of the 
Southern Association of Colleges met 
at a breakfast at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 4, 
1935. President Richard G. Cox, of 
Gulf Park College, presided, and be- 
tween 60 and 70 persons representing 
junior colleges from every state in the 
territory of the Southern Association, 
except South Carolina, were in at- 
tendance. Among those present were 
four past presidents of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges: Presi- 
dent H. G. Noffsinger, of Virginia In- 
termont College; Dean J. Thomas 
Davis, of John Tarleton College; Presi- 
dent G. F. Winfield, of Whitworth Col- 
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lege; and President Richard G. Cox, 
of Gulf Park College. Also, by invita- 
tion, the members of the Junior College 
Commission of the Southern Associa- 
tion attended the breakfast in a body. 
No definite program had _. been 
planned in advance, but the junior 
college administrators had agreed to 
discuss together their problems at 
this breakfast. Dr. W. C. Eells, editor 
of the Junior College Journal, was 
called upon for some remarks and gave 
an instructive and inspirational review 
of recent development in the junior 
college field. Dr. Doak Campbell, of 
George Peabody College, made a brief 
talk in which he urged that all junior 
colleges in the South send representa- 
tives to the February meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges to be held in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, this year. Several other junior 
college administrative officers spoke 
briefly on various phases of junior col- 
lege work and all agreed that it was 
one of the best meetings ever held by 
the junior college division in connec- 
tion with the Southern Association. 
President J. L. Robb, of Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, called attention to 
the fact that this was the first meet- 
ing of the Southern Association for 
years which President John W. Barton 
of Ward-Belmont had not attended, 
and Mr. Robb made a motion which 
was unanimously passed that the pres- 
ident send a telegram of greetings to 
Mr. Barton expressing the sympathy 
of the group for him during his illness. 
At the business session the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Richard G. Cox, 
Gulf Park Junior College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont Jun- 
ior College; Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. 
McLemore, Paris Junior College. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


Grand Rapids Junior College was 
host for the meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges which 
was held October 25. At the first gen- 
eral session, with Dean W. S. Shat- 
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tuck, of Flint Junior College, presiding, 
the principal address was given by 
Malcolm S. McLean, director of the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota, on “Current Educational 
Trends.” 

Following an inspection of the build- 
ing of the Grand Rapids institution a 
luncheon session was held, followed 
by a brief business session. At the af- 
ternoon general session an address was 
given on “The Georgia Experiment,” 
by Dr. F. S. Beers, professor of English 
at the University of Georgia. 

The latter part of the afternoon was 
taken up with section conferences with 
sections on drawing, English, foreign 
languages, history and social sciences, 
mathematics and science, the Michigan 
Junior Coliege Athletic Conference, 
and the Michigan Junior College De- 
bating League. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of Missouri 
junior colleges was held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 7. Dean E. H. Crisswell, of Went- 
worth Military Academy, acted as 
chairman of the morning session. Pres- 
ident Henry G. Hammon, of William 
Woods College, presented an excellent 
paper on “Commercial Courses in the 
Junior College.” He pointed out that 
junior colleges are offering and should 
offer two types of commercial courses, 
those that might be considered prepar- 
atory to further training and the ter- 
minal type of course. After an interest- 
ing discussion, Mrs. Lutie P. Key, of 
Cottey College, presented a paper on 
“The Junior College Library.” Be- 
sides pointing out certain persistently 
unsolved problems, Mrs. Key suggested 
less formality in library administra- 
tion, frequent rather than large pur- 
chases of books in many fields, a 
maximum proportion of open shelves, 
the ruthless segregation of unused 
books, and adequate instruction in the 
use of the library. 

The toastmaster of the noon lunch- 
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eon was F. F. Stephens, dean of under- 
class students at the University of 
Missouri. The principal talk at the 
noon luncheon was by Professor D. A. 
Hindman, who gave an _ interesting 
discussion of a program for physical 
education, particularly emphasizing 
the two lower years of the University 
of Missouri. 

Dean Stephens acted as chairman of 
the afternoon meeting. Mr. A. C. Moon 
spoke on “The Government - Aided 
Freshman Centers under the WPA.” 
He outlined a plan for these govern- 
ment-aided freshman centers that had 
been formulated for Missouri on a ba- 
sis of avoiding competition with exist- 
ing junior colleges. The plan, Mr. 
Moon pointed out, had not been tried 
because the expected federal aid had 
not yet materialized. 

Professor Elmer Ellis, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, then gave an in- 
spiring address on “The Relation of 
the University to the Junior Colleges 
of the State.” This stimulated frank 
general discussion of the problem of 
accrediting, with the following speak- 
ing on the subject: Colonel A. M. 
Hitch, Kemper Military School; Mr. 
William F. Knox, President, Jefferson 
City Junior College; Dean B. Lamar 
Johnson, Stephens College; Colonel 
Sellers, Wentworth Military Academy; 
and Dean F. M. Tisdel, Professor Jesse 
Coursault, and Professor C. A. Phillips, 
of the University of Missouri. 

The group expressed appreciation of 
the interest taken in the problems of 
the junior college by the University of 
Missouri. 

W. W. CARPENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Over three hundred delegates and 
guests were present from the public 
and private junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the state colleges, and the uni- 
versities of Stanford and California, 
for the annual meeting of the North- 
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ern California Junior College Associa- 
tion which was held at the University 
of California, Berkeley, October 26. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Harold F. Taggart, San Mateo Junior 
College, president of the Association. 
President Taggart, after a few remarks, 
presented Professor R. E. Davis, chair- 
man of the Junior College Committee 
of the University of California, who 
presented a brief summary of the jun- 
ior college movement and extended a 
cordial welcome to the Association to 
the University of California and the 
facilities of the campus. 

Four main addresses were given 
during the morning session, Dr. Mer- 
ton E. Hill, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, speaking on “The Dream—the 
Vision—the Reality’; J. Evan Arm- 
strong, of Armstrong Junior College, 
on “The Training and Outlook for 
Youth in Business Vocations”; Dr. 
George F. Haller, supervisor of trade 
and industrial education in the Oak- 
land public schools, on “The Train- 
ing and Outlook for Youth in Trade 
and Industrial Education”; and State 
Superintendent Vierling Kersey on 
“An Appraisal of Current After-High 
School Educational Needs in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Dr. Hill outlined the origin and 
growth of the junior college move- 
ment in California, and particularly of 
Chaffey Junior College, which he or- 
ganized in 1916. In conclusion he said: 


The University of California is a friend 
of the junior college; that this should be 
so is apparent. The University has re- 
ceived, approximately, ten thousand trans- 
fers from the junior colleges and these 
students have made good. This August 
54 per cent of all students admitted in 
advanced standing came from the junior 
colleges. It is a fact that some junior 
college transfers do not do good work, 
that some flunk out of the University and 
that they should have been directed into 
other channels; but it is also true that 
junior college transfers have achieved 
highest honors, that they are elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and to other honor so- 
cieties. In the October 1935 list of nomi- 


nations for Phi Beta Kappa there were 
fifty names of junior college transfers out 
of a total list of one hundred eighty-seven. 
The thousands that have transferred have 
made higher than a C average as a group, 
and those who met the University’s en- 
trance requirements at the time of their 
high-school graduation have done normal 
work in the University, much better work, 
in fact, than the remainder of the trans- 
fers have done. 


Mr. Armstrong presented a thought- 
ful analysis of the present situation in 
business and of the unique place of the 
junior college in training for commer- 
cial work on the _ semiprofessional 
level. His paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of the Journal. 

Dr. Haller’s viewpoint is indicated 
by the following quotation from his 
address: 


To me all education and training should 
be measured, in part at least, by its ulti- 
mate use to the learner. Education for its 
own sake, for the pure love of learning, 
without regard to utility, seems to me to 
be futile and without purpose. Even the 
pure academic and traditional subjects 
have taken on much of the utilitarian 
aspect; for instance, mathematics is be- 
coming more practical, less academic, in 
its application to statistics where trends 
and changes are plotted and reduced to 
equations for predicting the future. Mathe- 
matics has become a tool for the engineer, 
the scientist, the educator, and the busi- 
ness man. The social studies are no longer 
the chronicle or the development of the 
race, but rather a study of the causes and 
philosophy behind the great historical 
movements whereby we are able to solve 
current social problems. Even those phases 
of modern academic education which are 
largely designed to foster richer living 
can be considered as utilitarian. The pure 
science research of today is applied to- 
morrow in the technical departments of 
our industries. Hence it seems to me that 
all education, to a greater or less degree, 
must concern itself with the problem of 
ultimate use to the learner. I welcome 
this opportunity to present to this group 
a plea for an extension of the field of the 
junior college to include this extreme 
form of utilitarian education. Vocational 
education in the field of trades and indus- 
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tries and in business and commercial 
skills has as its only objective that of 
increasing the earning power of the 
learner. This form of education will pre- 
pare the student to make his living by 
supplying him with skills, knowledges, 
and techniques which will command a 
market in terms of vulgar money. 


Superintendent Kersey summarized 
his remarks in the significant state- 
ment: 

It appears to me that the most dynamic 
area of educational expansion and de- 
velopment during the next decade will be 
found in the junior college area of pupil 
as well as instructional advancement. 


At the conclusion of the morning, a 
short business session was held dur- 
ing which Floyd P. Bailey, dean of 
Santa Rosa Junior College, was elected 
as president; Mr. Charles T. Vander- 
vort of Menlo Junior College as vice- 
president; and J. E. Armstrong was 
retained as secretary-treasurer for the 
year 1935-36. The following were 
elected as Commissioners for the en- 
suing year: Forensics, Harlow F. 
Adams, Menlo; Fine Arts, Mrs. Edna 
Barr Love, Modesto; Athletics, Paul 
Mohr, San Francisco; Women’s Af- 
fairs, Miss Belle Cooledge, Sacramento. 

During the luncheon meeting, words 
of welcome with brief remarks were 
extended by Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 
vice-president and provost of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Lieutenant- 
Governor George A. Hatfield, of Sac- 
ramento, was presented for a very 
brief talk on ‘“‘What the Citizen Expects 
of Education.” 

Dr. Deutsch said in part: 


The junior college, legally a part of the 
secondary school system of the state, has 
a place which is already clearly defined. 
Its functions are quite generally agreed 
upon—college preparation, terminal edu- 
cation, training for semiprofessional fields, 
adult education. It will serve the young 
people of its community excellently if it 
develops semiprofessional courses, two 
years in length, to fit its students at the 
end of that time to go forth into life and 
earn a living. The junior college will also 
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serve its students well if it develops ter- 
minal courses of two years, designed not 
as the lower story of a university edifice 
but as the final schooling of young people 
whose formal education is to cease at its 


A financial system should be worked 
out giving appropriate support to the jun- 
ior colleges, the state teachers’ colleges, 
and the university, thereby releasing them 
from the necessity of biennially suppli- 
cating the legislature for funds and ap- 
pearing in the role of rivals, each opposing 
the just claims of the other. .... 

To what shall we look forward in higher 
education in California? If sanity pre- 
vails, I can see in California a chain of 
junior colleges not abandoning their sev- 
eral functions but more and more devel- 
oping programs fitting their graduates to 
enter the world; the teachers colleges 
training a splendid corps of teachers for 
our lower schools; and a great state uni- 
versity continuing to retain its primacy 
in education, and co-operating with it a 
group of excellent private institutions. 


KEMPER SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


The administrative staff and faculty 
of Kemper Military School at Boon- 
ville, Missouri, have carried on a dili- 
gent safety campaign this year among 
the 346 cadets of the school in connec- 
tion with classes in “Current Affairs” 
conducted weekly. 

Members of the cadet corps formed 
a code of rules governing the use of . 
cars from both the viewpoint of the 
driver and the pedestrian, working in 
special committees over a period of 
several weeks. 

Reprints of “And Sudden Death” 
were obtained from the Readers’ Digest 
and distributed to every member of 
the cadet corps and faculty. This 
article was discussed in the Current 
Affairs classes along with a general 
program of safety. 

Harold Cook, district representative 
of the Missouri Automobile Club, de- 
livered a lecture before the entire stu- 
dent body on the A.A.A. safety pro- 
gram and this was followed by a test 
on “Traffic and Driving Knowledge,” 
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authorized by the Missouri Automo- 
bile Association. These tests were 
graded in class and results tabulated. 
On the basis of this tabulation the 
Kemper cadets made a general average 
of 68.9 per cent out of a possible 100. 
The average age of the cadet corps this 
year is 16.7 years with 91 per cent of 
the group having the driving privilege. 
Members of the safety and engineer- 
ing department of the American Au- 
tomobile Association who devised the 
test were highly complimentary of the 
scores made by the Kemper group. 

After the test had been thoroughly 
discussed by the Current Affairs group 
a General Motors film on safety was 
shown to the school and an address 
given by a representative from the 
factory in Detroit. 

Colonel A. M. Hitch, superintendent, 
proposes to extend this safety program 
through the school year, supplement- 
ing it with additional features intended 
to emphasize the necessity for careful 
driving and sane action on the part of 
the pedestrian. 

E. W. TUCKER 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
BOONVILLE, MIssouRI 


PROMOTIONAL EXPENSES 


The Venable- Brown Company, 
School and College Advertising Agents, 
made an extensive investigation last 
year of the use of funds for promo- 
tional purposes among the junior col- 
leges of the country. They have sum- 
marized their findings in a photolitho- 
graphed bulletin which can be ob- 
tained from their office, Citizens Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. The substance 
of this significant study, omitting de- 
tailed tables, is given below: 


Five hundred questionnaires were 
mailed to the membership list. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two replies were received in 
time for consideration in this report. Of 
these, 23 were discarded because of insuffi- 
cient information or discontinuance of 
junior college work. This left 129 which 
were available in making our analysis and 
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drawing our conclusions. We consider 
this a very satisfactory return, particu- 
larly in view of the widely scattered geo- 
graphical distribution. Some states were 
represented 100 per cent, and one or more 
replies were received from 40 different 
states. 

The replies were divided into four 
classifications as follows: private, with 
boarding departments (50); private, with- 
out boarding departments (16); public, 
with boarding departments (19); public, 
without boarding departments (44). Each 
group was then divided into two: those 
that reported increases this year over last; 
those that reported either the same enroll- 
ment, or decreases. 

Each group was analyzed to determine: 
first, the percentages of increase or de- 
crease, as compared with last year, and 
with five pears ago; second, the percent- 
ages of the total income spent in promo- 
tional activity; third, the allocation of 
this promotional budget among the four 
major items—field work, view book and 
other literature, circularizing and follow- 
up, and advertising; fourth, comparison 
with the budget for promotional activity 
five years ago. While we included catalogs 
as being an essential part of promotional 
work, we have not shown this item in our 
tabulation. Many of the public colleges 
without boarding departments used cata- 
logs as their only form of promotion. 

These analyses brought out some facts 
of great interest bearing on the apparent 
values of the several items, particularly 
when the amount of student payments 
was taken into account. It is significant 
to note how the higher priced institutions, 
particularly, apparently prospered _ by 
means of sales promotion. 

Those private boarding institutions 
that increased this year, and to whom 
students paid an average of more than 
$500, spent in promotional work the fol- 
lowing percentages of their gross income: 
3.9 per cent, 13.6 per cent, 7.4 per cent, 
and 2 per cent. 

It is not only in the private field, how- 
ever, that promotional activity has seemed 
to pay; for the public institutions, even 
where there are no boarding departments, 
have shown marked results from the use 
of sales promotion in one form or another. 

The average percentage of promotional 
budget to total income for the various 
groups is indicated as follows: 





—— 
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Private* that increased .... 4.24% 
Private* that decreased .... 6.49% 
Private} that increased .... 8.30% 
Private; that decreased .... 3.10% 
Public* that increased .... 1.56% 
Public* that decreased .... 1.00% 
Publicy that increased .... 2.99% 
Publict that decreased .... 2.49% 


*With boarding departments. 
+ Without boarding departments. 


We shall discuss the promotional items 
individually as follows: 


FIELD WORK 


In the private boarding group, of 35 
that increased in enrollment this year 
over last, 27, or 77.1 per cent, did field 
work. Of 4 of these indicating student 
payment averaging over $500, one spent 
40 per cent of its promotional budget in 
this item, and one spent 27 per cent. 

Of 15 that remained the same or de- 
creased in enrollment this year, 10, or 
66%; per cent, did field work. Of 5 of 
these indicating student payment over 
$500 (all of which had practically the 
same enrollment this year as last) one 
spent 44 per cent in field work, another 
37 per cent, another 6 per cent, while 2 
spent nothing. 

In the private non-boarding group, 7 
out of 10 that increased indicated definite 
appropriations for field work while 4 out 
of 6 that decreased did some field work. 

Among public boarding colleges, of 9 
that showed increases 8 did field work; 
while of 9 that remained the same or de- 
creased, only 4 did field work. Of those 
that increased, one charging students an 
average of more than $500 had an appro- 
priation for promotional work of 2.3 per 
cent, of which 37.5 per cent was spent 
in field work. 

In the public non-boarding group, 13 
out of 28 that increased did field work, 
while only 3 out of 15 that decreased did 
any field work. 


VIEW BOOK AND OTHER LITERATURE 


In the private boarding group there was 
about an equal percentage of those having 
definite appropriations for view books and 
other literature that showed increases this 
year, as against those that showed de- 
creases. 

In the private non-boarding field, of 10 
that increased, 3 indicated such definite 
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appropriation, and of 6 that decreased, 
only one. 

Among public boarding colleges, of the 
9 that increased, 6 had definite appropria- 
tions for this purpose; and of the 9 that 
decreased, 4 indicated such appropria- 
tions. 

In the public non-boarding group, of 
28 that increased, 7 had such appropria- 
tion, while among 15 that did not increase, 
none indicated the use of view books or 
literature (other than catalogs). 


CIRCULARIZING AND FOLLOW-UP 


There seem to be no definite conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from this item. 
Most institutions doubtless do some work 
of this kind, but do not provide for it with 
a separate fund. 

All but one boarding college, however 
(of those that charge more than $500), 
that showed an increase, had a definite 
appropriation for this item. 


ADVERTISING 


Of the 35 private boarding colleges that 
reported increased enrollment, 30 adver- 
tised in magazines and newspapers to 
some extent, at least. Of those to which 
students paid an average of more than 
$500: one spent 10.6 per cent of the pro- 
motional budget in advertising, another 
11.7 per cent, another 28.5 per cent, an- 
other 43.8 per cent. 

Of 15 colleges that remained the same, 
or suffered decreases this year, only 7 
stated that they advertised. 

Among the private non-boarding in- 
stitutions, of the 10 that decreased this 
year, 7 advertised; of the 6 that did not 
increase, only 3 advertised. 

Of the public boarding colleges, there 
were 9 that increased, of which 5 adver- 
tised; and one of these, receiving an 
average of more than $600 from each stu- 
dent, spent 37% per cent of its promo- 
tional appropriation in magazines and 
newspaper advertising. 

Of the 9 that decreased, 4 advertised. 

Of the 28 public non-boarding colleges 
that increased, 12 did some advertising, 
while of the 15 that did not increase, there 
were only 3 that indicated any publica- 
tion advertising. 


SUMMARY 


We have made a very serious effort not 
to read into our findings any conclusions 
that the facts did not bear out and have 
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sincerely endeavored to avoid coloring 
our deductions. However, there are cer- 
tain very definite conclusions to which 
we deem it entirely proper to call atten- 
tion. 

The value of field work is, we believe, 
very definitely demonstrated, for instance. 
While it is true that two of the higher 
priced colleges were able to increase their 
enrollments this year apparently without 
field representation all private boarding 
colleges that increased 50 per cent or more 
spent between 41.6 per cent and 61.5 per 
cent of their promotional budget in this 
activity. 

Also, we believe that it was not merely 
coincidence that 30 of the 35 private board- 
ing colleges indicating increased enroll- 
ments were advertisers in the magazines 
and newspapers, while less than half of 
those that did not increase had any ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

A number of colleges spent a compara- 
tively large amount in promotional work, 
without adequate results, and perhaps a 
careful examination of the various items 
of the budget would reveal that some 
money was being unwisely spent and how 
better results could be produced. 


OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Editor of the Journal recently 
received a letter from a dean of a jun- 
ior college taking vigorous exception 
to certain statements regarding the 
function of the junior college which 
appeared in one of the editorials pub- 
lished this year. 

In order to clear up possible fur- 
ther misunderstandings it may be 
worth while to publish the reply which 
was sent to this dean as a general 
definition of editorial policy. The 
Editor wrote as follows: 


I am very glad that you wrote to me 
instead of simply discontinuing your sub- 
scription since it gives me an opportunity 
to define somewhat more clearly, perhaps, 
the policy of the Journal in such matters. 
It is my personal conviction that the Jun- 
ior College Journal should have no general 
policy concerning subject matter pub- 
lished, other than that it shall be directly 
concerned with the general progress of the 
junior college movement in the country. 
In my judgment the magazine should en- 


courage and promote full and free discus- 
sion of all matters of interest concerning 
junior college education but should not 
itself have the policy of advocating any 
particular theory, form, or type of such 
education. It should be an open forum for 
the full and free discussion of such mat- 
ters. Especially is this true of the lead- 
ing editorial each month, signed by a 
member of the editorial board. As long 
as the editorial is couched in reasonable 
language, is not defamatory or libelous, 
relates to some aspects of the junior col- 
lege, and is personally signed by the au- 
thor I feel that as editor I have no right 
and certainly have no intention of chang- 
ing it or refusing to publish it no matter 
how radically I may differ personally with 
the sentiments which it may contain. As 
a student of education I have some 
very strong opinions and positive con- 
victions on certain features of junior 
college policy, and shall not hesitate 
to express them personally, in signed 
editorials, or otherwise. As editor of the 
Journal, however, I have no opinions 
whatever except that the columns of the 
magazine should be open to full and free 
discussion of any problems which the 
readers desire—subject only to limitations 
of space and reasonable tone. If the Jour- 
nal published only material with which 
no one in the country disagreed, I fear 
it would be rather a colorless and spine- 
less publication. I hope you agree with 
me that educational progress is likely to 
result from differences of opinion honestly 
but vigorously and intelligently expressed. 
The Journal endeavors and, as long as I 
have anything to do with directing its 
policies, will continue to endeavor to do 
its part toward stimulating and promot- 
ing educational progress in the junior col- 
lege field on this basis. 
With best wishes, 
Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) WALTER C. EELLs, Editor 


KANSAS CITY EXPERIMENT 


The experimental work at Northeast 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri, 
has been under the supervision of a 
committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation composed of Charles H. Judd 
and Leonard V. Koos of the University 
of Chicago and Thomas E. Benner of 
the University of Illinois. 


—_ ~— 





~— 
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Basically the experiment is an at- 
tempt to accomplish in three years the 
work which is ordinarily done in the 
four-year period represented by the 
junior and senior years of high school 
plus the junior college. 

The committee, in its report pub- 
lished in the October issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
finds that the 1934 graduates made a 
somewhat poorer record than those of 
1933, and discusses several factors that 
may account for the difference. It 
recommends greater attention to per- 
sonnel advice, to revision of the con- 
tent of the curriculum, and to reduc- 
tion of teaching loads in the junior 
college. In conclusion the report states: 


The experiment has been going forward 
long enough so that it is the belief of the 
Committee that the supervision of the 
North Central Association should termi- 
nate at the end of the next academic year. 
At that time full evidence will be available 
with regard to the success of the experi- 
ment and the Association should take 


action aproving the experiment or other- — 


wise as the evidence indicates. It is ac- 
cordingly recommended that the Kansas 
City authorities be notified that the North 
Central Association will conduct an in- 
tensive survey of the experiment and its 
success before the next annual meeting 
of the Association and will make a final 
report at the meeting of the Association 
in 1936. 


HONORS READING PROGRAM 


CoLsBy JUNIOR COLLEGE 
New Lonpon, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Dear Dr. EELLS: 

I am enclosing a copy of our “Honors 
Reading Program” here at Colby. It has 
been worked out by a committee of our 
faculty, and is meeting with an enthusias- 
tic response from the student body. Almost 
20 per cent have signed up for it for the 
present year. 

The original idea came to me after read- 
ing an article in the Junior College Jour- 
nal for February 1935. It has been modi- 
fied to meet local conditions, but I thought 
it might be of interest to you and to the 
other readers of the Journal. Our library 
has purchased copies of all thirty of the 
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books, and they are kept on a special shelf. 
Both for the terminal student and for the 
transfer student the plan, I believe, offers 
a real opportunity, and the students are 
surely rising to it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. DUANE SQuIRES 
Department of History 


This program seeks to broaden the 
cultural background of students by of- 
fering to them selected reading in vari- 
ous fields of human knowledge. Its aim 
is also to supplement the curriculum. 
Every book that appears on the list 
has been chosen on the three bases of 
interest, accuracy, and up-to-dateness. 

The program is organized under 
three “main divisions,’ with five 
“fields of knowledge” included in each 
division. When astudent has completed 
her reading according to the rules 
given below, she will receive special 
mention on the Commencement pro- 
gram in June, but no academic credit 
will be given. 

The organization is as follows: 

I. Archaeology, Astronomy, Chemis- 

try, Geology, Medicine 

II. American Literature, European 
Literature, Fine Arts, Music, 
Philosophy and Religion 

III. Education, Human Geography, 
Public Opinion, Contemporary 
America, World Affairs 


The regulations for completing the 
program are: 


1. The program is open to juniors and 
seniors only, who are to complete 
their reading between October 15 
and May 15 of one academic year. 

2. A candidate for reading honors 
shall read a minimum of seven 
books from the list, choosing seven 
“fields” so selected that at least two 
fields shall come within each “main 
division” as set forth above. 

3. Upon completing one of her selected 
books, a candidate shall arrange an 
oral conference with the faculty 
member designated to supervise that 
field. This conference will test the 
reader’s grasp of the book read, and 
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must be completed satisfactorily to 
the faculty member. This procedure 
will be followed for all seven books 
read. 

4, Candidates shall not choose books 
which they have already read or 
will read in connection with regular 
courses. 


HONORS READING LIST 


I 
Archaeology 

Sawtelle, R. C., Primitive Hearths of 
the Pyrenees, by R. C. Sawtelle 
and Ida Treat. 1927 

Magoffin, R. V. D., The Romance of 
Archaeology, by R. V. D. Magoffin 
and Emily Davis. 1929 


Astronomy 
Baker, R. H., When the Stars Come 
Out. 1934 
Jeans, J. H., The Stars 
Courses. 1931 


Chemistry 
Foster, William, The Romance of 
Chemistry. 1927 
Slosson, E. E., Creative Chemistry. 
1919 


Geology 
Mather, K. F., Sons of the Earth. 1930 
Hotchkiss, W. O., The Story of a Bil- 
lion Years. 1932 


Medicine 
Haggard, H. W., The Doctor in His- 
tory. 1934 
Podolsky, Edward, Medicine Marches 
On. 1934 


in Their 


II 


American Literature 
Parrington, V. L., Main Currents in 
American Thought, Volume 2. 1929 
Hicks, Granville, The Great Tradi- 
tion. 1933 


European Literature 
Boyd, E. A., Studies in Ten Litera- 
tures. 1925 
Krutch, J. W., Five Masters. 1930 


Fine Arts 
Craven, Thomas, Men of Art. 1934 
Mather, F. J., Estimates in Art, Se- 
ries 2. 1930 
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Music 
Moore, Douglas, Listening to Music. 
1932 
Spaeth, Sigmund, The Art of Enjoy- 
ing Music. 1932 
Philosophy and Religion 
Jones, E. S., Christ’s Alternative to 
Communism. 1935 
Wicks, R. R., Reason for Living. 1935 


IIT 
Education 
Kelley, T. R., Crossroads in the Mind 
of Man. 1928 
Martin, E. D., Meaning of a Liberal 
Education. 1926 


Human Geography 
Bowman, Isaiah, The New World. 
1929 
Pomfret, J. E., The Geographic Pat- 
tern of Mankind. 1935 


Press and Public Opinion 
Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion, 
1936 
Riegel, O. W., Mobilizing for Chaos. 
1934 
Contemporary America 
Beard, C.A., The Open Door at Home, 
1934 
Hill, F. E.. What Is American? 1930 


World Affairs 
Potter, P. B., This World of Nations, 
1930 
Spender, J. A., Fifty Years of Europe. 
1934 





The Filipino Students Association 
has been organized by the Filipino 
students of San Francisco Junior 
College under the efforts of its 
founder, Mr. Larry A. Nepomuceno. 
The aims of the Association are: 
(1) to promote closer relationship 
among its members; (2) to give 
each and every member an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate that sense of loy- 
alty and confidence among mem- 
bers; (3) to co-operate as much as 
possible and share with the various 
activities of the San Francisco Jun- 
ior College. 


AS 
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C. GILBERT WRENN and LUELLA 
CoLE, How to Read Rapidly and 
Well. A Manual of Silent Read- 
ing. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 
1935. 16 pages. 

This manual is designed to aid 
college and high-school students to 
read more efficiently. It is an out- 
growth of the cumulative research 
and of the practical experience of 
the authors in the field of reading 
at the adult level. The six sections 
into which the pamphlet is divided 
include phrase reading, reading 
for meaning, the mechanics of read- 
ing, learning to read rapidly, mak- 
ing a preliminary survey, and 
mastering a whole chapter. It also 
contains an individual check-list of 
reading efficiency of ten items. It 
is arranged so that the student can 
check himself immediately after 
reading the manual, also one, three, 
and six months later. Through the 
use of the check-list and manual the 
student is able to diagnose his own 
difficulties, find the cause for them, 
and apply remedial treatment. 

The material is so organized and 
simply written that any student at 
the high-school level could well 
profit by studying carefully those 
sections which treat with his par- 
ticular difficulties. It would be an 
excellent booklet to place in the 
hands of college freshmen and to 
discuss with them in groups during 
Freshman Week. It could be used 
also very profitably in “How to 
Study” courses. 

H. D. BEHRENS 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

GENESEO, NEw YORK 


CHAUNCEY SAMUEL BOUCHER, The 
Chicago College Plan. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1935. 344 pages. 


It is good to know that here we 
have a clean-cut, interesting state- 
ment concerning the “Chicago 
Plan” from the pen of one who 
speaks with authority on the sub- 
ject. Dean Boucher could not have 
made a finer contribution to the 
educational literature of our day 
than we find in the truly fascinat- 
ing story of the original beginnings 
and the later progress of this new 
venture in the field of college re- 
organization. We very naturally 
appreciate any suggestion coming 
from the campus of the first junior 
college organization. 

Beginning with the statement 
that the program was launched 
after at least ten years of thorough 
analysis, Dean Boucher carries us 
through a concise but clear state- 
ment of the educational theory 
upon which the program is based, 
the organization of the various 
boards and committees responsible 
for drawing up the schedules, and a 
description of the administrative 
machinery required. A _ sudden 
change of presidents may have de- 
layed the program but didn’t mate- 
rially change the plans of these 
committees. 

The volume discusses the curric- 
ulum very frankly, with the confus- 
ing array of hundreds of “courses” 
that confront the freshman about 
to enter any large university. The 
simplification that appears in the 
separation of the curriculum into 
four major divisions is clearly set 
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forth. Especially valuable are the 
descriptions of these four introduc- 
tory general courses: (1) the bio- 
logical sciences, (2) the humanities, 
(3) the physical sciences, (4) the 
study of contemporary society. 
Boucher frankly admits that these 
divisions are somewhat arbitrary 
but claims that the constant raising 
of proposals for reorganization and 
regrouping by members of the fac- 
ulty is a healthy sign and may lead 
to a change in the fundamental 
plan of organization. The problem 
of adequate work in English com- 
position for freshmen; the organi- 
zation, effectiveness, and results of 
the comprehensive examinations; 
the relations of students and fac- 
ulty; problems of student person- 
nel and guidance are all well han- 
dled. Actual forms for personnel 
records and analysis blanks are 
given and typical examples of the 
comments of instructors on individ- 
ual students disclosed. Of course, 
we should expect some information 
concerning the uses made of libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, field 
trips, visual aids, and other forms 
of special instructional material, 
and in this we are not disappointed. 
The book closes with an unusually 
good summary of the principal fea- 
tures of “The New College Plan.” 

I think the whole presentation 
can be made very significant in an 
application to the entire junior col- 
lege field of discussion. I, therefore, 
commend this book to junior col- 
lege faculties everywhere. Not that 
the plan can ever be adopted in toto 
in any other institution or commu- 
nity. Anyone who has studied at 
Chicago knows that the plan is de- 
signed for this institution alone, but 
the results already attained there 
make it impossible to ignore the 


Chicago Plan wherever a study of 
reorganization is seriously under- 
taken. 

J. F. WELLEMEYER 


KANSAS City JUNIOR COLLEGE 
KANSAS City, KANSAS 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


JOHN A. MILLER and Scott B. Lity, 
Analytic Mechanics (revised edi- 
tion). D. C. Heath, New York. 1935, 
309 pages. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON STANDARD Re- 
PORTS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EpucaTION, Financial Reports for 
Colleges and Universities. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1935, 
285 pages. 

MavuricE J. NEUBERG, Principals and 
Methods of Vocational Choice. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York. 1934. 302 pages. 

CHARLES W. ODELL, Statistical Method 
in Education. Appleton - Century 
Company, New York. 1935. 457 
pages. 

CHARLES C. PETERS, Abstracts of Stud- 
ies in Education at Pennsylvania 
State College. Part 5 (1935). 58 
pages. 

WILLIAM M. Proctor, Annotated Bib- 
liography on Adult Education. 1935. 
124 pages. Contains 839 entries. 
(Order from the author at Stanford 
University, California.) 

R. W. REIGHTON and RoBeErRT H. SEa- 
SHORE, Studies of Laboratory Meth- 
ods of Teaching. Qualitative Aspects 
in the Improvement of Science 
Teaching (University of Oregon 
Studies in College Teaching). Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 1935. 184 pages. 

STUART ROBERTSON, The Development 
of Modern English. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 1934. 559 pages. 

DANIEL S. SANFORD, JR., [nter-Institu- 
tional Agreements in Higher Educa- 
tion. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1934. 112 
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2941. 


2942. 


2943. 


2944, 


Lipsy, Pui A. “A _ Personnel 
Study of Junior College Students.” 
Los Angeles, 1935, 326 pages, 83 
tables, 25 figures, bibliography of 
37 titles. 

Unpublished dissertation for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Southern California. An 
analysis of the scholastic equipment, 
difficulties, and achievement of the 
group of students who entered Univer- 
sity of Southern California Junior Col- 
lege in September 1933. Based on a 
study of general scholastic aptitude, 
knowledge of English vocabulary, read- 
ing comprehension, linguistic ability, 
mathematical ability, and personality 
traits. 


MerepitH, G. H., “A Plan for the 
Junior College,” in Samuel Everett’s 
A Challenge to Secondary Education, 
Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, 1935, pp. 151-74. 

Reports the organization of general 
survey courses at Pasadena Junior 
College. 


Rush, CHARLES E., “Opportunities in 
the Junior College Field,” Library 
Journal (August 1935), LX, 600-601. 

A paper presented before the Junior 
College Libraries Round Table of the 
American Library Association, Denver, 
Colorado, June 26, 1935. To be pub- 
lished also in the Junior College Jour- 
nal, January 1936. 


ScHOOL Review, “The Junior Col- 
lege Movement on a Wide Front,” 
School Review (October 1935), 
XLIIT, 566-69. 

Editorial comments on development 
in California, Michigan, Illinois, and 
England. 


STOCKTON, Karp L., “Social and Civic 
Education of Junior College Youth,” 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. 
Assistance is requested from authors of 
publications which should be included. 
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Los Angeles, 1935, 104 pages, bibliog- 
raphy of 58 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
study of the recent literature in the field 
and an evaluation of it to determine the 
new procedures which are being devel- 
oped and to understand some of the 
influences in modern society which help 
to mould the teaching of social studies. 


STONG, AupDRE L., “The Relation of 
Music as Taught in Junior Colleges 
to Certain Leisure Time Activities 
of Students,” Los Angeles, 1935, 139 
pages, 21 tables, bibliography of 96 
titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Based on analysis of leisure time ac- 
tivities of 165 junior college students 
enrolled in music courses and of 49 not 
in such courses. An attempt to deter- 
mine whether music courses result in 
improved selection of leisure activities 
by students. 


Tunison, Fay, “A Critical Study of 
Standards and Practices in Junior 
College Libraries,” Los Angeles, 
1935, 197 pages, 12 tables, bibliogra- 
phy of 127 titles. 


A questionnaire study, based on re- 
plies from 165 junior colleges, con- 
cerning library problems with an anal- 
ysis of equipment, budget, and admin- 
istrative practices of junior college li- 
braries. 


TYLER, Harry E., “The Junior Col- 
lege and Modern Youth,” Sierra Edu- 
cational News (September 1935), 
XXXI, 39-41. 

A radio address reporting, in the 
form of a dialogue, the advantages of 
the junior college for various members 
of a typical American family. 


WILson, JOHN G., “A Junior-Adult 
College in Every County,” The New 
American, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(September 1935), pp. 10-11. 


A commencement address at Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Penn- 
sylvania. For significant extracts see 
Junior College Journal (October 1935), 
p. 45. Also printed in whole or in part 
in The Breeder and Dairyman (August 
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1935), p. 231; American Medicine, Nor- 
ristown Times-Herald, The Scrantonian, 
New York Times, Pennsylvania Parent 
Teacher, Montrose Independent, and in 
several other newspapers and journals. 


WiLson, THEODORE HALBERT, “The 
Four-Year Junior College,’ Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1935, 521 
pages, 22 tables, bibliography of 
328 titles. 

After tracing the history of the jun- 
ior college movement in general and 
the four-year junior college movement 
in particular, the author examines each 
of the advantages claimed for the 6-4-4 
plan in the light of current educational 
theory and practice and finds that most 
of the advantages appear to be due to 
factors other than method organization. 
The few advantages which theoretically 
may be facilitated by the plan are ex- 
amined in the light of practice in the 
fifteen existent four-year junior col- 
leges and in comparable two-year in- 
stitutions. The author concludes that 
there is insuflicient evidence either in 
theory or in practice to warrant the 
conclusion that the four-year junior 
college will offer superior educational 
opportunities. 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, “Aiding the Fit,” 
Journal of Higher Education (Qc- 
tober 1933), VI, 357-63. 

A study of guidance for students of 
high intelligence in a college personnel 
program. Based in part upon data from 
the upper 5 per cent (as judged by the 
American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation) of ten thousand junior college 
students in California. 


ZILBAUER, Epwarp, “The Status of 
Geology in Junior Colleges,” Los 
Angeles, 1935, 74 pages, 18 tables, 
11 figures, bibliography of 180 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
critical study of the course content, 
emphasis on geology, training of the 
instructors, and administrative prac- 
tices related to geology in 180 junior 
college members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 


Apams, Viers W., “A Comparative 
Study of the Scholarship Records of 
Johnstown Junior College Transfers 
with Campus Students at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh,” Pittsburgh, 
1934, 40 pages, 10 tables, 3 figures, 
bibliography of 15 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


2953. 


2954. 


2955. 


2956. 


2957. 


2958. 


2959. 


2960. 


ALLISON, TEMPE, “What of the Sur- 
vey Courses?” in 1935 Yearbook of 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, Vol. 13, Washington, D.C, 
1935, pp. 158-61. 

An address before the Junior College 
Section of the Association. Discusses 
various types of survey courses, with 
special emphasis on the type given at 
Bakersfield Junior College, California. 
BARTLETT, LEONARD I., “Junior Col- 
lege Radio,” Sierra Educational 
News (November 1935), XXXI, 54-55. 

Report of radio broadcasting at Mo- 
desto Junior College, California. 
BoEHMER, FLORENCE E., “President 
Cottey College,” P.E.O. Record (Octo- 
ber 1935), XLVII, 22-23. 

Annual report of the president of the 

college at the national convention of the 
organization. Discusses educational ac- 
tivity, the physical plant, and student 
enrollment. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, “Jun- 
ior College Journal,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of College 
Professors (October 1935), XXI, 500- 
501. 

Brief comments upon the contents of 
the issue of the Journal for May 1935. 
Hircu, A. M., Cadet Days of Will 
Rogers, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri, 1935, 24 pages. 

A record of Will Rogers’ two years 

as a cadet at Kemper Military School 
with recollections of him by his class- 
mates and teachers. 
Hotz, H. G., Chairman, “The Little 
Rock Junior College Experiment,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1935), X, 261-62. 

Comparison of records of groups en- 
tering the junior college in 1933 and 1934 
without senior high school work. 
JENNINGS, [F*RANCES S., “Minutes— 
Junior College Section,” in 1935 
Yearbook of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Vol. 13, 
Washington, D.C., 1935. 

Brief account of the Atlantic City 

meeting of the group. 
JONES, Epwarp Sarrorp, “A_ Free 
System of Course Selection,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education (November 
1935), VI, 418-24. 

Reports the effect of eliminating spe- 
cific course requirements in the junior 
college of the University of Buffalo. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Ke tty. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00 

. College Music by RANDALL THompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp 
Jones. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp 
SAFFoRD JoNES. An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10.00. 
. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. FrepricK Larson and 
ArcHiE M. Patmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

. College Instruction in Art by ArcH1E M. PaLMer and Grace Hotton. A com- 
prehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of art in American 
colleges and universities. The aims, content, and conduct of art instruction in 
more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 
. Alumni Funds—Programs and Techniques. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; 
single copy, 10 cents. 

. Two-Way Currents of Service—The Colleges and Their Alumni. Rurtu E. 
ANnpERSON, Editor. 100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents. 

9. The Alumni Go to College. Rutnu E. ANperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 


50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 











Call the attention of your Health and 
Physical Education Department to the 
material described on the back cover 
of this issue of the Junior College Jour- 


nal. 
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